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ADVERTISEMENT. 



/ account it a misfortune that I had not feen the 

prefent Bijhop of Chester’s Difc'ourfes before 

the conclufton of the Historical Essay went to 

« 

Prefs 'y aSf in that cafe, I could have enriched it 
with feveral very noble and philofophical Argu- 
ments, on the Influence of Religion in the Middle 
Ages. I am very happy however to find, that, as 
far as I have gone, / have the honour of concurring 
in Sentiment with one fo highly difiinguijhed as bis 
Lordfhip in the literary World. 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE AND REVEREND 

FREDERICK, 

LORD BISHOP OF DERRY, AND 
EARL OF BRISTOL. 

My Lord, 

"Y"oUR Lordfhip’s great condefcenfion, in 
offering your Patronage to the enfuing Work, 
ftamps it with a value, which, otherwife, I am 
afraid, it would hardly poffefs. Confonantto 
your Lordfhip’s Episcopal condudt, it proves 
your attention even to the humbleft claims of 
induftry and application. To enlightened 
eyes, it even marks the extenfive views of 

the 
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the Patriot ; however minute the prefent 
objedl of your attention may feem to vulgar 
obfervation. The minds of the multitude 

f ^ 

are very inadequate to comprehend the libe- 
rality of your Lordlhip’s motives : they can- 
not fee, what to you is fo evident, that 
■public Jpirit depends upon an enlargement of fen- 
timentj ‘which can neither be acquired^ nor pre- 
ferved^ wdefs by a due attention to the interefis of 
Learnings and particularly to thje Belles Lettres. 

However unworthy of your Lordfhip’s 
Patronage the following Work may appear, 
1 hope the Instance at leaft may awaken 
other competitors, far better entitled to your 
protection, than 



Your Lordship’s 
Moft obedient. 



And grateful 



Killeigh, 
near Tullamore, 
Jill, ao, 1785. 



Humble Servant, 

HENRY BOY D. 
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A 



SUMMARY VIEW 



OF THE 



INFERNO OF DANTE. 



Fiom Warton’s Hiftoryof Englijh Poetry. Vol. III. St£l. 3;.' 



“N OTHING more cxprefsly illuftratcs and 

e 

afcertalns the refpeftive merits and genius of dif- 
ferent Poets, than a juft appofition of their per- 
formances on fimilar fubjefts. Having examined 
at large Sackville’s defeription of Hell, at the 
beginning of the Poem, called, the Mirrour of 
Magistrates ; for the fake of throwing a ftill 

B ftronger 
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ftronger light on his manner of treating a fiftion, 
whicli gives fo large a fcope to fancy, I fnall em- 
ploy the remainder of this Sedion in fetting before 
the Reader a general view of Dante’s Italian 
Poem, called Commedia, containing a deferip- 
tion of Ilell, Purgatory, and Paradife ; and writ- 
ten about the year 1310. In the mean while, 

I prefume, that mofl of my readers will recoiled, 
and apply the fixth Book of Virgil, to which, 
however, we fhall refer occafionally. — Although 
Dante ufes the Ghofl; of Virgil as a Myflagogue, 
in imitation of Tullv, who, in the Somnium 
SciPioNis fuppofed SciPio to have been ^^llewn the 
other world by his anceftor Africanus ; yet he 
feems to have had his eye more immediately to 
the Exordium of an old forgotten Florentine 
Poem, called Tesoretto ; wTitten in a Ihort ir- 
regular meafure, exhibiting a Cyclopede of Theo- 
retic and Pradic Philofophy, and compofed by 
his Preceptor Brunetto Latini, about the year 
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1270. Brunetto fuppofes himfelf loxl in a 

wood, at the foot of a mountain, covered with 
animals, flowers, plants, and fruits, of feveral 
fpecies, and fubjeft to the fupreme command of 
a wonderful lady, whom he thus defcribes : “ Her 
head touched the Heavens, which ferved at 
“ once for a veil and an ornament^ the fky grew 
dark or fercne at her -voice, and her arms cx- 
“ tended to the extremity of the earth.” 

This bold pcrfonification is Nature She 
converfes with the Poet, and defcribes the forma- 
tion of the world ; (he enters into a mod unphilo- 
fophical and unpoetical detail of the phyfical fyf- 
tem, developcs the head of man, and points out 
the feat of fenfation and memory. — Prom Physics 
(lie proceeds to Morals ; but her principles arc 
here confined to divinity, and the laws of the 
church, which (he couches in technical rhymes. 

® 2 t)AHTE, 
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DA^^TE, like his nlaflier Brunet^o, Is bewil- 
dered in an unfrequented foreft. He attempts to 

j 

climb a mountain, whofe fummit is illuminated 
with the rifing fun. A furious leopard^ preft by 
hunger*, and a lion, at whofe afpeO; the air is 
AFER iGHT*ED, accompanied by a Wolf, wlthflarid 
his progrefs, and force him to fly precipitately 
into the profundities of a pathlefs valley, where, 

(fays the Poet) “ the sun was silent.” — In 
the mldlt of a vafl; folitude he fees a fpedre, of 
whom fie implores pity and help: The fpeftre 
haftens to his , cries : It proves to be the fpirit of 
Virgil, whom Beatrice, Dante’s miftrefs, 

(who had died long before) had fent to give him 
courage, and fupport him while he viewed the 
infernal regions. Virgil begins a long difcourfe 

m 

with Dante, and expoftulates with him for chu- 
fing to wander through the rough obfcurities of a 
barren and dreary vale, when the top of the 
neighbouring mountain afforded every delight : 

And 

/ ' 

\ 
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The converfation of Virgil, and the name of 
Beatrice, by degrees diffipate the fears of the 
Poet, who explains his fituation. His returning 
to himfelf, and the revival of his ftrength and fpi- 
rits, he compares to a flower, fmitren by the frofts 
of night, which again lifts its Ihrinking head, and 
expands its vivid colours, at the firft gleaming of 
the morning fun. 

“ Under the guidance of Virgil Dante pene- 
trates the infernal regions. He dpes not on this 
occafion always avail himfelf of Viiigil’s deferip- 
tions and mythologies ; at leaft the formation of 
Dante’s imagery is of another fchogl. He feigns 
his Hell to be a prodigious and almofl: bottomlefs 
abyfs, which from its aperture to its lowed depths 
preferves a rotund lhape ; or rather an immenfe 
perpendicular cavern, which, opening as it de- 
feends into dift'erent circles, forms fo many diftinft 
fubterraneous regions. — We are ftruck with hor- 
ror 
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jor at the commencement of this dreadful adven- 
ture. 

The firfl obje£l that the poet perceives is a 
gate of brafs, over which are inferibed in charac- 
ters of a dark hue, thefe verfes : — * Per mefi va, 
b’c. 



“ Thro’ me ye pafs to mourning’s dark domain ; 

Thro’ me to feenes where grief mull ever pine 
Thro’ me to mifery’s devoted train. 

Juftice and Pow’r in my great Founder join. 
And Love and Wifdom all his Fabrics rear. 

Wifdom above controll, and Love divine. 
Before me Nature faw no Work appear 
Save Works eternal, fuch v/as I ordain’d. 

Quit ev’ry hope all ye who enter here !” 

Mr. Haylcj-’s fixciir.en of Daate. 

• Inferno, Canlo 3d, 

I’hcrc 
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There is . a fevere Solemnity in thefe abrupt and 
comprehenfive fentences, but the Idea of fuch an 
infcHption on the brazen portals of Hell was fug- 
gefted to Dante by books of chivalry, in which 
the gates of an impregnable enchanted Caflle is 
often infcribed with words, importing the won- 
ders, or the dangers to be found within. Over 
the door of every chamber in Spenser’s necro- 
mantic palace of Busirane was written a threat 
tothechainpion who prefumed to enter. The total 
exclufion of Hope from Hell, fo finely introduced 
here, and fo forceably, was probably remembered 
by Milton, a Difciple of Dante, when he de- 
feribes 

f 

“ Regions of forrow, dolefuHiiades, where Peace 
Nor Reft can never dwell, Hope never conies 
That comes to all ; 




[ 8 ] 

“ It Is Hot my defign to follow Dante, regularly 
through his dialogues and adventures with the 
crowds of Ghofls, antient and modern, which he 
meets in the courfe of his infernal Journey. — In 
thofe Interviews there is often much of the politics 
and party of his owm times, * and of allufions to 
recent fafts ; Nor have I leifure particularly to dif- 
play our author’s punifhments and phantoms. I 
obferved in general that the ground-work of his 
Hell is clafllcal, but with many Gothic and ro- 
mantic innovations. The burning Lakes, the Fof- 
fes and fiery Towers that furround the City of 
Dis, and the three Furies that Hand at the entrance, 
are touched with new ftrokes : The Gorgons, 
Hydras, the Chimeras, Cerberus, and the 
reft of Virgil’s or rather Homer’s infernal ap- 
paritions are dilated with new touches, of the 
TERRIBLE, and fometimes of the ridiculous, 

• See Hiftorical EfTay annexed. 



bv 
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by the addition of comic or Incongruous clrcum- 
ftances, yet without any defign of burlefque. 
Becaufe Virgil had mentioned the Harpies in a 
fingle word only : In one of the horrible groves* 
which Dante palTes, confilling of trees whofe 
leaves are black, and whofe knotty boughs are 
harder than iron, the Harpies build their nefts. 

They flit around on broad, portentous wing. 
And, hov’ring high, their baleful dirges fing ; 
Then people all the fhade, a difmal throng. 
Down to the breaft they feem’d of female race, 
But dufky plumage all the reft deface : 

And with ftrong talons to the boughs they clung. 

Defcription of the Forest ^Suicide. 

Inferno, Canto 13, St. 3. 

Cacus, whom Virgil called Semifer in his Sth 
book, appears in the fliape of a Centaur, covered 
with curling fnakcs, and upon w'hofc neck is 

perched 



. ^ 
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perched a Dragon, hovering with expanded 
wings. 

He * fled in horror o’er the burning wafte ; 
Behind, a Centaur form, with furious hafte 
Follow’d his track j and o’er his flioulders broad, 
"Where the fleet courfer with the man combin’d, 

A thoufand warping fnakes their volumes twin’d. 
Such as Marlmma’s plains yet never Ihow’d. 

Full on his neck, a burning Dragon borne, 
Withwinnow’dflamesopprellthewretchforlorn, 
Who dar’d the whirlwind of his wings to meet: 

“ Behold the * Robber’s doom,” the Mantuan cry ’d. 
Who Aventine’s proud Hill in flaughterdy’d. 
And fill’d with plunder’d ftore, his dark retreat. 

• Ghin'O de PisTOiA, whofe puniflmisnt he had deferibed before. 
Vi?. Cacus, See Virg. L. 8. 

“ He 



K 
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He ftcms the coming croud, with furious fpecd 
A punifhment to match his v/ilcs, decreed 
When ftruggling fleers, with more than mortal force 
Down, backward, to his bloody cave.he drew. 
Reverft, their footfleos mark’dthemidninhtdew. 
In vain, for foon Alcides trackt his courfe.” 

Canto 25. St. 3, 4, 5, S:c. 

“ It is fuppofed that Dante took his idea of the 
Inferno from a magnificent noclurnal reprefen- 
ration of Hell exhibited bv the Pope, in honour of 
the Eilhop of Ostia on Arno at Feorence. — Wc 
fhould not attempt to excufe any extravagance 
in the writings and manners of the middle ages. -- 
Dante chofe the fubjecl as a reader of Virgil, the 
relicious mvflerv exhibited on the Arno, however 
magnificent, was probably a fpcclacle purely ro-. 
thodox, and perfectly conformable to the ideas of 
the church. --Religious hones andtheologic opini-. 

ons; 
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ons were then, and long after, the favourite fub- 
jeds of the infant Drama. The famous hiftorical 
play called the Creation of the World, took 
up feveral days in reprefentation. If we allow 
that fuch a fpeftacle could fuggefl the fubjedi, 
with all its inconliftencies, it never could have 
furniflied any confiderable part of this wonderful 
compound of claffic and romantic fancy, of pagan 
and chrillian theology, of real and fidlitious* hif- 
tory, of tragical and comic incidents, of familiar 
and hcrpic maimers, and of fatirical and fublime 
poetry, 

“ But the greateft extravagancies difcover an 
originality of invention, and even his abfurdities 
border on fublimity. We are furprifed that a 
Poet fliould WTite an hundred Cantos on Hell, 
Purgatory, and Parac^ife ; but his prolixity is 
partly owing to his want of art and method, and 
is common to all early compofitions, where every 

' thing 
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thing is related circumftantlally, and without re- 
jeftion, and not in thofe general terms which are 
ufed by modern writers.” 

“ Dante has beautifully enlarged Virgirs (hort 
comparifon of the fouls lingering on the banks of 
Lethe, to the numerous leaves falling from the 
trees in autumn. 

As the tall Grove on autumn’s clofing day. 
Perceives her mellowing honours fleet away, ■ 
’Till earth is hid beneath the frequent fall. 

So the loft Sons of Adam’s lucklefs race 
Throng to the pinnace, and embark apace 
Swift as the falcon hears her mafter’s pll. 

Ganto 3d. 24. 

In the fields inhabited by unhappy lovers, he 

fees Sem'iramis, Achilles, Paris, Tristan, or 

Sir 
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Sir Tristraai,* a Knight of Arthur's Round Ta- 
bic. Aincng many otlicrs of his friends he finds 
Franclfca, daughter to Guido de Polenta, (In 
v/hofe palace at Ravenna Dante died.) The (lory 
of her unfortunate paGlon for her brother-in-law 
■ is told with delicate touches of nature, and the 
fymptoms of t'acir growing pafiion arc deferibed 
by a man, who from many circumfianccs of his 
own amours, as well as from this, feems to have 
poiTcued the mou; refined fcnfibilities on the delica- 
cies of the tender pafiion But this defeription 

where nature, fentiment, and the graces arc con- 
cerned, I have to contrail with’fcencs of a very 

different nature. Salvador Rosa has here 

borrowed the pencil from Corregio. Dante’s 
beauties are net of thc-foft and gentlckind. 

Thro’ many a Region dolorous 
They pafl ; and many a dark and dreary vale, 
O’er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp. 

• Ore oftlieolJ Commer.tritors fay?, that Tristan was bern ih 
Cornwall a a’y In England. 
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“ An hurricane fuddenly rlfing on the banks of 
the Styx is thus defcribcd : 

(Ye Sound of intellecl ! the truth retain 
Hid in the mazes of therfnyftic ftrain !) 

Not long we flood ’till thro’ the vaft profound ^ 
Difmal afar, but more aflounding near, 

A mighty, rufhing noife alfail’d mine ear 

The vaulted Deep, and trembling fliores refound. 

A whirlwind, thus, the child of hcav’nly wrath 
Thro’ the tall forefl fweeps an ample path. 

And rends her fhatter’d boughs, and flings afar. 
Thro’ the long avenue, in dufly pride 
The defolating God is feen to ride. 

And flocks, and fwains, avoid the coming war. 

“ Now turn thy fharpen’d eye to yonder Steep 
Where damps, and noifome fogs eternal weep.” 
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I look’d, and faw a throng, in dire dlfmay 
Flying in flioals, as when the finny train 
Before the fable Monarch of the Main 
Innum’rous feud, and fill the ample bay. 

Inferno, Canto ix, ii, 12, 13, &c. 

“Dante and his Myftagoguc meet the monfter 
Gerioneo, or Fraud. He has the face of a man, 
with a mild and benign afpeft, but his human form 
ends with a voluminous train of an immenfe 
length, terminated by a (ling which he brandifli- 
es like a fcorpion, his hands arc rough with fcales 
and bridles, liis bread, back, and fides, have all 
the rich colours difplayed in the loomsof Tartary 
and Turkey, or the labours of Arachne : — To 
fpeak in Spenser’s language, he is “ a Dragon, 
“ horrible and bright,” no monder in romance is 

more favage and fuperb. 

> 

“ This perhaps gave a hint to Milton’s formi- 
dable diape, although the fidion is founded on the 
cladics, 

The 
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The one feem’d woman to the wafte, and faif^ ^ 
But ended foul in many a fcaly fold 
Voluminous and vaft, &c. 



Virgil mounts the back of Gerioneo, and 
places Dante before him ; “ that you may not, 
“ fays he, “ be hurt with his fling/* Virgil then 
tells Gerioneo not to move too rapidly, for, con- 
fider, “ fays he, what a new burden you carry.’* 
In this manner they travel in the air through 
Tartarus, and from the back of the monfter 
Gerioneo, Dante looks down on the tempefluous 
lake of Malebolge. — This imagery is at once 
fublime and extravagant, but later Italian Poets 
have fallen into the fame ridiculous mixture.—^ 
In this horrid fituation,” fays Dante, 



My trembling limbs with horror fhook 

~ When firft the failing fiend the fhore forfook, 

- C Shooting, 
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Shooting with level wing the gulf of Hell. 

On either hand retired the flaming wafte. 

His fanning wings my failing fenfe refreflit 
As o’er the deep he foar’d with eafy fail. ' 

Far to the right the bellowing flood defeends. 
Above, the frowning rock for ever bends ; 

While with its folcmn found, the fliriek of woe 
Rofe, iningling oft and loud : fufpenfe I hung 
Lifl’niqg afar the deep tumultuous throng 
And mark’d the glimm’ring fires that rag’d below. 

Inferno, 17, 20, 21. 



“ As this airy journey is copied from the flight 
of Icarus and Phaeton, it was the original of 
the Ippogrifo of Ariosto, nor is it quite impro- 
bable tliat Milton, (though he has greatly improve-d 
and dignified the idea) might have caught from 
this the fiction of Satan, foaring over the infer- 
nal abyfs.— At laft Genoneo having circuited the 

air 
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air like a falcon, towering without prey, depofits 
his burden and vanifhes. 

“ While they are wandering along the banks of 
Malebolge, in a fort of dubious light, between 
night and day, Dante fuddenly hears the found 
of an horn, more dreadful than thunder, or the 
horn of Orlando: Then he difcovers through 
the gloom what he takes to be high and vafl: tow- 
ers ; thefe were the giants that are fuppofed to 
have warred againfl; Heaven, handing in a row, 
half handing in, and half extending without an 
immenfe frozen gulf. 

As when the mih fbrfakes the mountain’s height 
And heepled rocks emerge in open light. 

In dread dihinftion thus the Stygian feene 
Her monhrous births difclos’d, a profpe£f dire. 
As round fome fortrefs the tall tow’rs afpire, 

' So feein’d the chiefs, and fuchtheirhaughtymien. 

C 2 Embodied 
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Embodied thus ouPelion’s fteeptlicy ftrove. 
And met with mortal fires the bolts of Jove.- 
But nearer now, their lineaments deform 
Their ample breads we faw, with pale difraay 
Their long extravagant arms that croft the bay, 
AndfrontswithKght’ningfcar’d that met the ftorm. 

Inferno, Ganto 31-5-6. 

NiMROD accofts him in a medley of all langua- 
ges, uttered in a horrible voice. Another, 

(Ephiaetes) appears clad in iron, and bound in 
huge chains; — Dante wiftiesthen to fee Briare- 
us or iEcEON, but is anfwered that lie is confined 
in another quarter 

I 

' • H . 

And, fternly fad, furveys the frozen wafte.” 

Nimrod appears ten ells high out of the frozen 
flood, with that horn hung about his neck which 
be had founded fo Vehemently. Antaeus- is al6ne 

unconfined. 
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uncoiifined, as being deftined to waft them down. 
He is commanded by Virgil to advance, they both 
mount on his fhoulders, and are gently lifted 
over' the barrier, and fet down on the banks of 
Cocytus, “ the Giant ftooped, fays he,” like the 
leaning tower of Cascendra, and when he had 
let us down, fprung back to his pitch like a bent- 
mall in a llorm.” One cannot help obferving what 
indeed has been already hinted, how judieioully 
Milton in a funilar argument has retained the 
great beauties, <ind avoided the puerilities of this 
bold invention, at the fame time it is worth re- 
marking that Dante has fometimes heightened, 
and fometimes diminiflied the legitimate and claf- 
fical defcriptions of Virgil. 

One of the torments of the damned in Dante is 
the punilhment of being eternally confined in 
lakes of ice. 

Nor 
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Nor dcfolate extends the dreary fpacc, 
luike the dark legions of the croaking race 
When the foft influence of the fpring they haiE 
With chatt’ring teeth, and ftony eyes aghafl 
Immur’d in ice beneath the bitter blaft. 

With rigid faces prone the finners wail. 

Inferno Canto 32-7. 

The Ice is deferibed to be like that of the* 

Danube or ’Tanais, This fpecies of torment 

(which has been adopted both by Shakespeare 
and Milton) has its origin in the legendary Hell 
of the Monks. — The hint feems to be taken from 
an obfeure text in Job, dilated by St. Jerom, and 
the early commentators. — The torments of Hell in 
which the punifliment of cold is painted at large, 
had formed a vlhonary romance, under the name- 
of St. Patrick’s Purgatory, or Cave, long before 

Dante’s 
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Dante’s time : The venerable who lived-in 
the feventh century, has found a future manhoa; 
of exiftence for departed fouls with this mode of 
puniftiment. — In the hands pf Dante it has afluni- 
cd many terrible and grotefque circuaiftaaces, 
that make one laugh and fhudder at the fame time. - 
In fome of his deferiptions Dante is very indeli- 
cate, and even his diftion is no lefs fordid than 
his imagery. — Yet, it is not to be fuppofed that a 
man of ftrong fenfe and genius, whofe underftand- 
ing had been cultivated by all the learning of his 
time, and who had paffed his life in the Courts of 
fovereign Princes, would have indulged himfelf 
in fuch difgufling piflures, had he been at all ap- 
prehenfive that his readers would have been dif- 
gulled. But rude and early Poets deferibe every 
thing, they follow nature to all her recefles, and 
if they are indelicate, it is to be remembered, 
that they wrote before indelicacy became often- 
fxve. 

“ Some 
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“ Some of the guilty arc made objefts of con-_ 
tempt by being transformed into beaftly or ridi- 
culous fliapes. — This is from the fable of Circe. 

“ In others the human figure is made ridiculous 
by diftortion, but Dante has difplayed more 
true poetry in defcribing a real event, the 
ftory of Uggholino, Count of Pisa, than in fome 
of his bell fidions. 

“ It is not improbable that the fhades of unfor- 
tunate men. who, deferibed under peculiar fitua- 
tions, and with their proper attributes, are intro- 
duced by Dante relating their hiftories at large 
in Hell, might give the hint to that very long 
and very unequal Poem, the Mirrour of Ma- 
gistrates, and Boccacio’s series of the mif- 
fortunes of illuftrions men. 
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A 

COMPARATIVE VIEW 

or T H * 

IN F E R N O, 

With fome other POEMS relative to the originai. 
PRINCIPLES of HUMAN NATURE, on which 
they are founded, or to which they appeal. 

Xn this age of enlightened reafon and difeovery, 
when it is grown a kind of literary paflime to at- 
tack every eftablifhment, and when the oldfabrics 
of reafon and experience are often expofed to the 
wanton alTaults of genius. — It is but natural, that 

the 
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the old imperial code of criticifm fliould begin to 
lofe fome of its authority. 



It is now grown familiar to appeal to the fenti- 
nients of nature from the dictates of Aristotle, 
and Poets who were ignorant of his rules, or did > 
not chufe to plan their works according to them, 
may at lafl; expert a fair hearing ; after having 
been long deemed criminals in the eyes of a law to 
which tliey were not amenable. Nor is there any 
danger of unworthy claimants pleading admittance 
into the rank of claflics in confequence of the laws of 
criticifm having taken a more liberal turn. Tho’ the 
reward of literary fame or difhonour be no longer 
at the difpofal of an arbitrary judge, but with the 
other facred rights of Englilhmen, are depofited in 
the more liberal hands of a jury, yet the verdi£l of 
the heart which admits the claim of genius, will, 
by the fame facred initinft w'hich gives a ftamp to 

merit, , 
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merit, be led to reprobate the produclion which 
does not fall in with its fentiments, or appeal to 
the conclufions of reafon. 

The venerable old Bard who is the fubjeft of the 
prefent enquiry has been long neglcfted, perhaps 
for that very reafon, becaufe the merit of his 
Poem could not be tried by the reigning laws of > 
which the author was ignorant, or wliich he did 
not chufe to obferve : He always indeed was a fa- 
vourite with fuch as were polTefl; of true tafle, and 
dared to think for themfelves ; but fmee the 
French, the reftorers of the art of criticifm, caft 
a damp upon original invention, the charafter of 
Dante has been thrown under a deeper fliade. ' 
That agreeable and volatile nation found in them- 

O 

fclves an infupcrable avcrfion to the gloomy and 
romantic bard, whofe genius, ardent, melancholy, 
and fublime, was fo different from their own, 

and 
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?.nd it is well known how foon they became the 
fovereign arbiters of tafte, and how univerfallythe 
French fchool of compofition fucceeded to the 
Italian. Like Shakespear, the poetry of 
Dante, unfettered by rules, is diftinguiftied by. 
bold original ftrokes of fublimity and pathos, and 
often by juft and ftriking delineations of character, 
but the nature of Epic Poetry (if his will be aU 
lowed that name) and the obfeurity of his lan- 
guage deprived him of fome advantages pofleffed 
by the British bard. An Epic Poet qannot im- 
mediately appeal to the feelings of the crowd as 
the writer of the drama can. He muft be content 
w’ith the approbation of the ftudious, or at leaft of 
fuch as have Icifure to read ; but the dramatift, 
even if his genius be not of the foremoft kind, has 
the afliftance of the actor to envigorate his fenti- 
ments. His heroes appear to the naked eye — the 
Heroes of Epic Poetry only are feen through tjie 
telcfcopc of fancy, by the eye of the reclufe con- 

teinplatift ; 
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templatifl : — the former are favourites of the inul- 
titude, and the multitude gives immediate fame.-' 
The laurels of the heroic bard are of more tardy- 
growth, and are more at the mercy of chance. To 
be convinced that this diverfity proceeds from the 
operation of caufes that ad uniformly, we need 
only refled on the different fortunes of Homer, 
and his three pupils TEschylus, Sophocles and 
Euripides, during their lives, not to mention our 
own Milton and Shakespeare. 

Dante and Homer are fo far fimilar in their 
fortunes and genius, that they were both the ear- 
liefl poetical writers known in their refpedive lan- 
guages, and both were remarkable for a fimplicity 
of Hyle, and a greatnefs of thought : Both were 
wanderers, and at leafl for part of their lives, de- 
pendant upon precarious bounty : But the parallel 
proceeds no further ; Homer had the advantage 
of chufmg for his fubjed, an event, one of the moft 

iUu fir ions 
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iiliiilrious and intereiling in the annals of the 
world, an event which gave occafion to the difplay 
of a variety of characters, and the agency of every 
paffion. This noble feene he has unfolded with 
fiich peculiar art ; he has fliewn fuch a knowledge 
of the fprings of human action, and deferibed a fe- 
ries of incidents depending upon each other, in a 
manner fo probable, and yet fo interefling, that 
the rules of v/riting an Epic Poem, drawn from 
his Iliad and Odyssey have been long reduced 
into a fyftem. Thefe rules Dani'e could not ob- 
ferve, as it is probable he did not know them; 
however, he does not write wdthout a plan, ftill 
more fimple and lefs complicated than Homer’s, 
Ths converfton of a firmer by a fpiritual guide^ dif- 
P Joying in a f cries of terrible ’vifons the fee rets of Di- 
vine fttfice, and whofe inierpoftion bad been procU'- 
red by the fupplication of a Saint in Parodife, deeply 
interejlcd in his eternal ivelfare. Here is a caufe, 
an effect, and the probable means by which this 

effed 
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cfFe£l is produced ; the means are of a nature 
that roufe the ftrongeft paffions. Terror and /*///, 
and the effect is deeply and univerfally interefting. 
’Tis true, this plan does not admit of a train of 
connefted incidents, nor a variety of action, arifing 
from that oppofition of intereffs and play of the 
paflions, which muff naturally arife in defcribing 
the confequence of the wrath of Achilles^ but a 
•uniform feene of daughter muff tire, though di- 
verfified with all the various fortunes of the day, 
and all the jarring paffions of Gods and men. The 
w'rath of Achilles gives rife to a feene of bloodihed, 
and his reconciliation only gives occafion to accu- 
mulated ruin. — Here then, in the province of de- 
feriptidn, Florentine ^ Q. think) has the advan- 

tage. The different allotments of his criminals 
afford room for a wonderful variety of fublime 
imagery, and the adaptation of their punilhments 
to their crimes, gives a noble opportunity for the 
exertions of fancy. The machinery , or the part 

that 
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that fpiritual agents are employed in, is to uS, 
the kail intercfting part in both Homer’s Poems ; 
but the macliinery of Dante, though lefs diverfi- 
fied, is much more folemn and affe£ling : It coin- 
cides with the rational belief of the enlightened 
mind, and no lefs with the fuperftition of the 
Tulgar ; and we may juftly obferve, in the words 
of the firft critic of his age, that with refpcQ: to 
him, as well as Milton, * “ the probable is marvelous^ 
and the marveloui is probable.'* ' 

By the complication and oppofitlon of interefts 
which mull arife in an aflion fit for the fubje£l of 
Epic Poetry, the human character mull appear in 
the ftrongell and moll affefting points of view, as 
well as in the grcateft variety of fituations, yet in 
the courfe of a martial enterprHc, among a peo^ 
pie uncivilized and rude, ihofe profpe£ls mufl be 
rather fimilar, and this variety very much con- 
fined. — It mud indeed be confefied th?it the mo- 

• See Johnson’s Life of Milton. 

dern 
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dern Poet, from the nature of his plan, was obli- 
ged to <fliew all his charafters either in the cir- 
cumftance of adual fuffering, or in dread of fuf- 
fering : — Yet, it mull be obferved, that in the 
Iliad we only fee the Heroes of antient times, as 
they appear to each other in public, in the buftle 
of a camp, or the heat of a difpute. It is not fo 
in the Inferno. By Dante we are indulged with 
a nearer .and more inward view of the many as he 
really is, or in other words, as his charadler ap- 
pears in the eye of offended and omnifeient juftice. 
In Homer our profpeft is confined to one walk of 
life, one fpecies of afbion, one heroic age, in 
many circumftances very remote from our prefent 
modes of ading and thinking. We are entire- 
ly, (I fpeak.of the 7/;W) confined to the camp, 
the counfel, and the field of battle. This unity 
of .time and place, ’tis true, gives an opportuni- 
ty to the bard of ennobling a very fliort period, 
or a very limited feene, with a great variety of 

D incidents. 
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incidents, all connected together, and the more 
probable fuch incidents are, the greater tribute 
we pay his genius. But this is rather inventing 

incidents than delineating chara£ters j for in fuch 
an action as the Iliad, the characters muft be 
pretty much the fame, or they will at leaft be dif- 
tinguilhed by traits of a very minute kind. But 
the greater the variety of characters delineated 
in any Poem, the genius of the author, tho’ 
perhaps lefs cultivated, muft be allowed to be 

more exuberant. Dante's plan, like Shakef- 

peare’s, allowed him the liberty of expatiating 
in the walks of public and private life, and of 
antient and modern times : He introduces in- 
difcriminately the Statcfman and the Hero, the 
Lover and the Sage, the Publican and the Pre- 
late. This, indeed, fometimes leads him into 
whimfical affociations, as when he gives a view 
of Sinon, the betrayer of Troy., and the wife of 
Potiphar, in the fame bed together, under the 

influence 
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influence of an incurable and malignant di- 
feafe. 

But the moll daring flights of fancy, the mofl 
accurate delineations of charader, and the mofl 
artful conduft of fable, are not, even when com- 
bined together, fufKcient of themfelves to make a 
poem interefting. 

Non fatii eji pulchra effe poemata dulcia /unto. 

\ 

Hor. 

The Greeks and Trojans may purfue their quarrel 
by fraud and force, and various incidents mark 
the fortune of the day : the difcord of Achii^les 
and Agamemnon may produce the mofl; tragical 
confequences ; but if we, who are cool and im- 
partial in the affair, neither hurried by paflion nor 
blinded by intereft, cannot enter warmly into the 
views of either party, the ftory, though adorned 
with all the genius of an Homer, will be read by 

Da us 
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us with fome degree of nonchalance. The fuper- 
ftition that led the Crufaders to refcue the Holy 
Land from the Infidels, inftead of interefting us, 
appears frigid, if not ridiculous. We cannot be 
much concerned for the fate of fuch a crew of fa- 
natics, notwithftanding the magic numbers of a 
TalTo. The exploded machinery of Demons and 
Magicians, which he was obliged to ufe, (hows 
what miferable refources he was reduced to, in or- 
der to give fo ill-chofen a ftory any hold upon 
the imagination; an hold which, by means of 

that very machinery, he fooneft loft. — But there 
muft be fomething to intereft the heart : — we can- 
not fympathife with Achilles for the lofs of his 
Miftrefs, when we feel that he gained her by the 
maflacre of her family : — and when, in the very 
middle of his complaint, he owns that he brought 
deftrudion upon the Trojans without any manner 
of provocation. 

No 
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No hoftile troops to Phthia's realms they led ; 
Safe in her vales my warlike courfers fed ; 

Far hence remov’d, the hoarfe refounding main, 
And walls of rock, fecur’d my native reign : 
Hither we fail’d, a voluntary throng, 

T’ avenge a private, not a public wrong. 

Pope’s Homer, B. I. 

When a man, where no interefl; is concerned, 
no provocation given, lays a whole nation in 
blood merely for his glory ; we, to whom his glory 
is indifferent, cannot enter into his refentment.— - 
Befides, fuppofmg we could, he carries his refent- 
ment too far. — With thefe paffions of the cruel 
and unfocial kind, we cannot fympathife; they 
repel the mind, and fill it with abhorrence inflead 
of attrafting it. Such may be good poetical cha- 
racters, of that mixt kind that Ariflotle admits ; 
but the moft beautiful mixture of light and fhade 
has no attraction, unlefs it warms the heart. It 
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inufl; have fomcthing that engages the fympathy, 
fomething that appeals to the moral fenfe ; for no- 
thing can thoroughly captivate the fancy, however 
artfully delineated, that does not awake the fym- 
pathy and intereft the paflions that enlift on the 
fide of Virtue, and appeal to our native notions 
of right and wrong. All fables of another kind, 
where this intereft is difregarded, 

- ■ — - Play round the head, but never touch 
the heart. 

It is this that fets the Odyjfey^ in point of fenti- 
ment, fo far above the Iliad. We feel the injuries 
of Ulyfles ; we enter thoroughly into his refent- 
ments againft men, who had treated him with the 
higheft injuftice, ingratitude, and perfidy ; men 
who had taken advantage of his long abfence to 
invade his property and attempt to injure him in 
the tendereft point. We are not only interefted 

for 
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for the Father, but we feetn to feel the generous 
indignation of the young ‘telemachus^ and we 
tremble at the dangers of the fair Penelope. We 
do. not think any punilhment too fevere for 
fuch a complication of cruelty, elFeminacy, and 
injuftice, as appears in the charader of the fuitors 
of Penelope : we can go along with the refentment 
of Ulyfles, becaufe it is juft, but our feelings muft tell 
us that Achilles carries his refentment to a favage 
length, a length where we cannot follow him *, the 
confequences ftiow us the fatal effects of difeord. 
But, as both parties are equally engaged in the 
commiffion of injuries, an unprejudiced reader 
cannot enter into the refentment of either. 

Iliacos extra muros peccatur ; ct intra. 

It is a conteft between barbarians, equally guilty 
of injuftice, rapine, and bloodftied j and we are 



not 
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not forty to fee the vengeance of Heaven equally 

infli£ted on both parties. 

/ 

iEneas Indeed is a more amiable perfonage than 
Achilles ; he feems meant for a perfeft charader. 
But compare his conduct with refped to Dido with 
the felf-denial of Dryden’s Clcomenes, or with the 
condu£l of Titus in the Berenice of Racine^ we 
will then fee what is meant by making a charafter 
interejiing. We will at the fame time fee the 
different ideas of moral perfection which we en- 
tertain now^ and require in an interefting charac- 
ter, in comparlfon to what was neceffary in for- 
mer times, ^neas, by the connivance of the 
Gods, leads the hofpitable Queen of Carthage 
into guilt, and, by the command of the Gods, 
pioujly leaves her to ruin and defpair. 

Titus has indulged a long paffibn for Berenice, 
which fhe returns with mutual ardour j but fuf- 

' peCting 
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peding that the Romans, though fubjeded to the 
yoke, would never bear the dominion of a Qweew, 
educated in all the defpotic principles of the Eaft, 
he refigns his paflion to their innate abhorrence of 
royalty, and difmilfes the diftraded princefs, after 
a long ftruggle between love and patriotifni. 

Here we thoroughly fympathife with the^Hero; 
we feel for him ; and, though we are fenfible 
that in fuch a conteft we fliould hardly have come 
off vidors, yet, as our pafllons are not bribed to 
be of either party, our impartial fenfe of duty ap- 
plauds the patriotifm of the Emperor : — and here 
it is remarkable, that the fame impartiality that I 
may fay interefts us aiainjl the charader of Achil- 
les and Agamemnon, interefts us for the charac- 
ter of Titus and Telcmachus. 

Let us compare the charader of ^neas with 
that of the laft-named hero, and we will find, 

that. 
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that, however inferior the poem of Telemaque may 
be to the other, in point of invention and fubli- 
niity, yet, in the latter, the noblefl; ufe of poetry 
is difplayed. A charader, at the fame time ami- 
able and heroic, is Ihown to be confiftent and 
beautiful ; we are interefted in the fate of a Prince 
whom we mull love, and the pajfions are engaged 
on the fide of virtue. 

But, as to the effedl of all thefe poems on the 
heart, they are partial and confined, when com- 
pared to the Inferno, with refpeft to the origi- 
nal principles of our nature on which they are 
founded, or the fentiments to which they appeal. 

The Iliad could be interefting in a proper de- 
gree only to a Greek ; and that fo far only as it 
tended to awake his fenfe of national glory. The 
Mneid could only be Interefting to a native of Rome. 
—But wherever the abhorrence of vice, the natural 

love 
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love of virtue and juftice, and the notion of a 
moral Governor of the Univerfe prevails ; where- 
ever the notion of Providence is found ; wherever 
the perfuafion of the immortality of the foul and 
divine juftice predominates ; wherever the power 
of ccnfcience, and the idea of right and wrong 
and of future rewards and puniftiments governs 
the human breaft ; there the poem of the Inferno 
can never fail to intereft. Thefe notions to us 
have all the appearance of innate principles, of 
ideas born with us, bccaufe they are by inftruc- 
tion introduced fo early in the mind that w’e do 
not recolleft their origin : becaufe they are fami- 
liar, they are too little confidered ; and by want 
of confideration, their efte£t is leffened. It will 
not therefore, I hope, be thought inconfiftent 
with the prefent fubjeft to give fome account how 
thefe fentiments rife in the mind, as fuch an in- 
quiry will be found neceffary to give the prefent 
poem its full effect. To fome, this inveftigation 

may 
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may be ufeful on its own account ; others to 
whom It is familiar will allow us to plead the pre- 
cept and example of a late eminent writer*, who, 
when he was obliged to go over the beaten ground 
of the feudal fyftem, in order to explain the na- 
tional hiflory, defended himfelf by obferving, 
“ That every thing neceffary to illuflrate a fubjeft 
fo Important, ought not to be looked for elfe- 
where, but be found in the book itfelf.” 



When a man confults his own feelings, he will 
find vice detellable in Its owm nature. He will 
find himfelf armed with an inftinftive refentment 
againft Injuries of every kind ; even before he 
takes time to refledl; on the idea of a legiflator, or 
file pernicious confcquence of vice to fociety in 
general. When Moralifts, inftead of appealing to 
our original fentiments for our difapprobation of 
vice and injuftice, expatiate coolly on their bad 
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' influence on fociety, and leave out the confidera- 
tion of their native turpitude, it has this bad ef- 
fe£t at lead:, that it gives encouragement to rea- 
foners of a certain cad to argue, from topics fpe- 
cious enough, that private vices zxq public bcnejlts\ 
a dodrine which never could have got footing, if, 
with the confequences of vice upon a nation at 
large, we had always paid a proper attention to 
the real deformity of its nature and the hatred it 
infpired. Antecedent to and independent of all 
laws, a man may learn to argue on the nature of 
moral obligation, and the duty of univerfal bene- 
volence, from Cumberland^ Wollajlon^ Shaftejbun^ 

A 

Hutchefon ; he may learn from them the balance 
of the palTions , and the difference between thofe of 
the focial and unfocial kind ; — but, would he fed 
what vice is in itfelf ; would he learn the genuine 
fentiments of nature upon it ; would he fee the 
bed natural comment upon the Decalogue ; let 
him enter into the paflions of Lear, when he feels 

the 
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the ingratitude of his children ; of Hamlet, when 
he learns the ftory of his father’s murder ; of 
Othello, when he Ihudders at Jago's tale ; of Cha- 
mont, when he burns with honourable indignation 
at a lifter’s wrongs ; let him feel what Hermione or 
Edgar felt, when finking under the weight of a 
falfe acufation ; let him refleft on the fentiments 
of thofe, who fuffered by the ambition of Richard, 
the avarice of Shyloc, or the cruelty and luft of 
Bajazet and he will know the difference of right 
and wrong much more clearly than from all the 
moralifts that ever wrote. 

That there is a real difference between moral 
good and evil, between virtue and vice, appears 
from this ; that, in reality, the difference of vir- 
tue and vice is founded by nature on the diffe- 
rence of natural good and evil : and it is for want 
of attending to the iffues and confequences of 
things, that men are ever guilty of making a mif- 

take. 
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take. — Why is prodigality a vice ? Becaufe it de- 
prives me of competence, a natural good, and re- 
duces me to poverty, a natural evil. The fame 
connexion holds good between every virtue and 
every inftance of happinefs, every vice and every 
inllance of mifery ; whatever tends truly and uni- 
verfally to the perfefHon of human nature, to the 
general happinefs of mankind, is moral good as 
well as natural, and moral Evil is that which cor- 
rupts, depraves, and diflionours our nature, and 
renders it truly miferable. But what deceives 
and impofes upon men is, becaufe they do not 
always fee natural evil the immediate confequence 
of vice ; but, though remote, it is not the lefs 
certain and necelfary ; — if we don’t feel the con- 
fequences of our guilt here, fomc other perfon 
muft ; and if we have the feeling of human na- 
ture, HIS refentments ought to Ihew us the turpi- 
tude of the crime. — The wickedeft of men do 
thcmfelves give teftimony to the truth of this ge- 
neral 
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neral propofition, that there is originally, in the 
very nature of things, a neceffary and eternal dif- 
ference between Good and Evil, Virtue and Vice, 
which the nature of things themfelves oblige men 
to have a conftant regard to ; but, v/ith refped 
to worldly profperlty, things feem not to be dif- 
tributed according to the ftri£l rules of juftice in 
this fublunary ftate. We fee profperity the gene- 
ral confequence of vigilance, induftry, and pru- 
dence j virtues which are as often praftifed by 
the bad as the good : the wicked man reaps the 
fruits of his induftry, the indolent man pays the 
forfeft of his floth. Juftice and the courfe of this 
world require, that riches Ihould be the reward 
of prudence and its concomitant virtues. For, let 
us confider what would be the confequence, if 
matters were othcrwife ordered : — a bad man or- , 
ders his affairs with confummate prudence and 
forefight ; p>erhaps he has been guilty of injuftice 
or oppreftion in the acquifition, for this he becomes 

the 
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the object of heavenly vengeance here ; and what 
is the confequence ? Notwithflanding all his vigi- 
lance, his defigns are uniformly blafted, and his 
affairs fall to ruin. The ruin muff in this cafe be 
general j for even the good who are connefted 
with him, or who in the courfe of affairs would 
be fupplied by his abundance, muff; fuffer by his 
lofl'es, and even his own innocent family muff 
fuffer with him. 

It is juft therefore, that prudence and its con- 
comitant virtues, which can be pra£lifed as well 
by the bad as the good, fhould uniformly be re- 
warded here; The induftrious knave cultivates 
the foil ; the indolent good m^n leaves it uncul- 
tivated. Who ought to reap the harveft? who 
ought to ftarve ? who live in plenty ? The natural 
courfe of things decides in favour of the villain ; 
the natural fentiments of men in favour of the 
man of virtue. When violence and artifice, con- 

VoL I. E dutfted 
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ducted by prudence and fore-thought, prevail 
over fmcerity and juflice attended with a lefs de- 
gree of vigilance, what indignation it raifes in the 
breaft of man ! . His natural equity induces him to 
ftrive to correct it by the interference of law and 
the fanction of punilhment ; and when we defpair 
of finding upon earth any forcible means to 
check the triumphs of injuftice, we naturally ap- 
peal to Heaven. We are convinced, that the 
Great Author of Nature will execute, hereafter, 
what the moral principles he has given us prompt 
us to attempt, even here, by the interpofition of 
laws. We truft, that he will complete the plan 
which he himfelf has thus taught us to begin ; 
and, in a life to come, render to every one ac- 
cording to the works which he has done in this 
world. Thus we are led to the belief of a Future 
State ; not alone by our weaknefs, not alone by 
the hopes of life and the fears of annihilation im- 
planted in human nature, but by the noblefl: and 

beft 
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bed principles that belong to it ; by the love of 
virtue, and the abhorrence of vice and injufticc. 






It is not neceflary here to examine the difl'ereni 
opinions of antient authors on the immortality of 
the Soul. The natural evidence in this cafe is not 
fo much to be efti mated by the different abilities 
of the writers, as by the common fenfe of man- 
kind. This, and all other opinions, which, derive 
themfelves from the light of nature, owe their au- 
thority, not to the abftracled reafoning of any 
fchool, but to fome general fenfe or notion which 
is to be found in all men, or to fome common 
and uncontroverted maxim of reafon. Unbeliev- 
ers have often abufed their time and pains by 
confronting the teflimonies of antient Philofo- 
phers, and fliewing their inconfiftencies on this 

point, But what if Plato, Aristotle, or 

Tully are inconfiflent with each other, and w'ith 
themfelves What is this to the evidence of 

E 2 nature. 
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nature, which is not the fmgle opinion of Pla- 
to, or any other Philofopher, but the united 
voice of mankind ? — This was the common be- 
lief of the world, derived from fome common 
fenfe or principle of reafon, before any philo- 
fopher had fo much as thought of an abllrad 
reafon for it : And had not the univerfal fenfe 
of nature, or early tradition, diftated the truth 
to them, people never would have thought of 
philofophizing upon it. That the common fenfe 
of mankind, whether founded on tradition or 
reafon, was the foundation of the philofophical 
enquiry, appears from this, that all the antient 
writers on this fubjedt appeal to the common 
fenfe, and confent of mankind, as one great 
proof for the truth of this doftrine ; which cer- 
tainly proves this, at leafli, that this opinion 
was held before there were any writers, and 
before any philofophical reafons were thought 
of. If the notion was common, it never could 

have 
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have rifen from philofophical reafoning, for no 
common opinion ever will, nor ever did ; and 
the reafon is plain ; a common opinion is the opi- 
'nion of the multitude, who never were, nor 
ever will be, capable of attending to abftra£ted 
reafoning : Now this natural evidence is the 
thing which we enquire after, and which will 
Hand its ground whatever comes of the notions 

I 

of learned men. 

The belief and perfuafion of the certainty of 
another life (as was obferved before) arofe 
from the common fenfe that men have of the 
difference of good and evil ; and thence, that 
under the government of a juft God, every 
man muft be accountable for the things done 
in this world. This account they faw was not 
taken here\ hence they concluded, or ra- 
ther felt^ from the very force of reafon and 
confcience, or from their fenfe of juftice, that 
’ there 
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there was an account to be given hereafter. 
Such an internal argument as this, which fprings 
up in the heart, and from the heart of every man, 
has a greater weight with it, than all the reafon^- 
ings of philofophy put together, and will tie 
men down, if not to hope for, at lead to fear^ 
a future immortality ; any of which is the ftlent 
voice of nature, bearing teftimony of a life to 
come. 

That this is the true foundation of the uni- 
verfal belief of a future Life, appears from 
this, that the perfuafion of another Life was al- 
ways connefted with a fuppofition that there were 
different ftates for good and bad men, fo that 
we cannot any where trace the notion of im- 
mortality ; but we find evidence alfo for the dif. 

ferent conditions of men in another Life accord- ' 

« 

ing as they have behaved in this. Now, thefe 

two 
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two opinions being thus infeparably conneded, 
it is eafy to fee which is the natural and pri- 
mary opinion, and which is the confequence 
drawn from it. Let any man try, and he will 
find, that it is not the expedlation of Lining that 
makes him infer the necefiity of a Judgment to 
come, but it is the noblefl; principle of his na- 
ture, the Lx)ve of Virtue, and the Abhorrence of 
Vice and Injuflice, which makes him fee the 
reafonablenefs of a ’Judgment to come, and from 
thence he infers that there muft be a Life to 
come. 



To what an amazing growth this nation en- 
creafed in the hands of Poets, and of Dante in 
particular, is well known : They named the 

Princes and the Judges, and defcribed the tor- 
tures of the wicked as their fancies led them, 
and their inventions became the Vulgar Theo- 
logy ; 
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logy ; but this fliews the truth of what is affert- 
cd above ; for neither would the Poets, whofe 
bufinefs it is to raife fine fcenes upon the 
' plan and probability of nature, have fo painted 
the torments and enjoyments of men departed, 
nor would the world have received their inventi- 
ons, had there not been a foundation in the na- 
tural notions of men to fupport the Romance. 

As to thofe who think the; notion of a future 
Life arofe from the deferiptions and inventions 
of the Poets, they may jufl as well fuppofe that 
eating and drinking had the fame original, and 
that men had never thought of fuftaining na- 
ture, but for the fine feafls and entertainments 
deferibed in fuch writers. The Poets indeed al- 
tered the genuine fentiments of nature, and tinged 
the Light of Reafon by introducing the wild 
conceits of P’ancy, and when once they had 

grafted 
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grafted fuch felons on the (lock of nature, they 
throve fo fad, and grew fo rank, that the natural 
branches were deprived of their nouriihment, 
by the luxuriance of this wild Olive. But dill 
the root was natural, though the fruit was 
wild. All that nature teaches is, that there is 
a future life, didinsruiflied into diderent dates 
of h'appinefs and mifery, in which men will be 
rewarded and puniflied according as they have 
purfued or neglected the rules of virtue and 
honour. This notion prevailed where the Fables 
of Greece, or Italy, were never heard of ; and wick- 
ed men felt in themfelves the fear of the wrath 
to come to, although they had never fo much as 
learnt the name of Tantalus, or Sisyphus, 
or any other name, in the Poet’s feene of 
Hell. 

The natural evidence then of Life and Im- 
mortality dand equally clear of being the in- 
, ventions 
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ventions of Poetry, or the mere fubtlety and 
refinements of Philofophy, and though it be 
allied to both, yet it arofe from neither. The 
truth of the cafe, with refpect to both, is this : 
The Poets found men in pofleflion of the doc- 
trine of future rewards and punifliments for 
good and bad men : Upon this foundation they 
went to work, and the plain draught of nature 
was ahnoft hid under the fhades and colours with 
which they thought proper to beautify and adorn 
it. The Philofophers found the fame perfuafion 
in themfelves and others, and as their profeflion 
led them, fearched out for phyfical reafons to 
fupport the caufe. This enquiry has furnilhed us 
with the various opinions of antiquity, as to the 
nature and operation of the foul, its manner 
of afting in the body, and out of it, its eternity 
and immortality, and feveral other curious pieces of 
learning. How far any or all of thefe Enquirers 
fucceeded in proving the Immortality of the Soul, 

from 
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from phyllcal caufes, is a matter that does not 
fall within the prefent fubjed. As to the pre- 
fcnt point, it is plain, that the natural evidence 
is not at all affeded by their fuccefs, be it what 
it will ; for the natural evidence is prior to their 
enquiries, and (lands upon another foot, upon 
the common fenfc and apprehenfion of man- 
kind.— >The fchools may determine the Soul to 
be Fire, or Air, or Harmony, or what elfe they 
pleafe, yet, dill, nature will make every man 
feel, that the Grave will not fecure him from 
appearing before the great Tribunal to which he 
Is accountable. 

But befides our innate love of Virtue, and 
hatred of Injuftice, there are other principles 
in our nature which perpetually inculcate thcfe 
things upon us, and to which all writers, who 
have launched into views of futurity, make 
their condant appeal, that (hame and remorfe 

which 
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vhich attend on guilt, and which arife from 
natural impreffions on the mind of man. It 
u certain from experience, that we can no 
more dire6t by our choice the rejleciions of our 
minds, than we can the fenfations of the body. 
When the fire burns flcflr and blood mud feel pain, 
and a rational mind, compelled to ad againft 
its owm convidions, mud ever grieve and be 
aiilided ; thofe natural connexions are unalter- 
ably fixed by the Author of Nature, and edab- 
liflied to be the means of our prefervation. We 
are taught by the fenfe of pain to avoid things 
hurtful or dedrudive to the body — and the 
torment and anxiety of mind which follow fo 
clofe upon the heels of Sin and Guilt, are placed 
as Guardians on our Innocence, as Centinels, to 
give us as early notice of the approach of 
l.vil, which threaten the peace and comfort of 
our Lives. If we be perfed maders of the 
fenfations of our minds, il refledion he fo much 

under 
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under our command, that when we fay “ come,** 
it cometh ; when we fay, “ go,” it goeth ; how 
does it come to pafs that fo many fuffer from 
the uneafy thoughts and fuggellions of their own 
hearts, when they have nothing to do but difmifs 
thefe troublefome vifitants when they pleafer 
Whence comes the felf-conviftion, the fclf-con- 
demnation of the vicious ? Whence the forebod- 
ing thoughts of Judgment to come, the fad ex- 
peftations of Divine vengeance, and the dread of 
future mifery, if the criminal has it in his power 
to bid thofe melancholy thoughts retire, and can 
when he pleafes, fit dowm enjoying his iniquities 
in peace and tranquility ? — Thefe confiderations 
make it evident that the pain and grief of 
mind which we fuffer from a fcnfe of having done 
ill, flow from the very conftitution of our nature, 
as we are Rational Agents ; nor can we conceive 
any ftronger arguments of theutter irreconcilcable- 
ne£s of the Deity to vice, than that he has 

given 
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given us fuch a nature that we cannot be re- 
conciled to it ourfelves — we never like it in 
others, where we have no intereft in the crime, 
nor long approve of it ourfelves where we have. 
The hours of cool refleftion are the mortification 
of the guilty man, for vice never can be happy ' 
in the company of Reafon. < ■ 



To return from this long digrefllon ; the pafli- 
ons which the Iliad and ^Eneid appeal to are 
tranfient and variable ; they are not felt in an 
equal degree by all, and by fome hardly per- 
ceived. The operations of anger and indignation, 
hope, and fear, fympathy and pity, are violent, 
but fliort lived, and the Poets who have endea- 
voured to keep thefe fentiments longer alive by ■ 
art, than nature has permitted, only make them- 
felves ridiculous, and gain to their compofitions 
the name of Bombaji. But when the efFedb of 
a Poem, depends upon principles extenfive as hu- 
man ' 
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man nature, fentiments to be found in every 
breaft, in a more or lefs degree, whofe influence 
is invariable and permanent, that Poem, if it ri- 
fes at all above mediocrity, fliould, methinks, fc- 
cure an univerfal reception. — The fenfe of right 
and wrong, that innate love of virtue and juf- 
tice, and the influence of confcience, are princi- 
ples which every where prevail. Thefe are the 
principles on which the Poem of the Inferxo is 
founded, and to which they conftantly refer ; 
befides this, it abounds with powerful ap- 
peals to the flrongefl; of all human paflions, ' 
Terror and Pity ; w'e fympathizc with the fuf- 
ferers, as they are neither Demons nor imaginary 
beings, but our fellow creatures } and the com- 
bined force of all thefe fentiments and principles, 
the hatred of vice, the power of confcience, and 
our pity to the viftims, muff produce the moll 
falutary of all effects, that moral effe£t, which 
all Law's tend to produce, a juft idea of the 

confequence 
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confequcnce of Vice to ourfelves. There is ano- 
ther reafon, which gives the 'defcriptions and 
tales of the Inferno a ftill ftronger influence, 
llie modes of life deferibed in the antient heroic 
Poets, though they exhibit all the fnnplicity of 
nature, are Hill remote from ours. Military ope- 
rations, fince Chriftianity prevailed, are not at- 
tended with the fame dreadful and exterminating 
dfedls as formerly : The feenes of war are at a vaft 
dillance from moil of us, and the whole afpedi of 
it is changed. The defeription of domeflic life, 
diflerent in many refpedls from ours, cannot have 
the fame effeft on the heart ; the profpedls of 
bloody extermination and cruel flavery, with the 
favage, and to us, unnatural fentiments with which 
they are often attended, mufl ftrike us indeed 
with horror, but they mufl; fill us with averfion 
at the fame time ; at leaft, we cannot fympathizc 
fo warmly with one of Homir’s Grecian Heroes, 
as one of Shakespeare’s Barons ; we do 

not 
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not feel for an Hector as we do for an Hot- 
spur. The character of the latter Hero and Corio- 
LANus, fs very fimilar, yet, I believe, every 
Englijhman is more warmly interefted for a Percy, 
than any old Roman ; nay, of two beggars, one 
craves our charity in the accent of a diftant pro- 
vince, his tones are fo difcordant to the recitative, 
to which our ears are accuftomed, that it checks 
•the genial current of our charity, and we re- 
lieve him more from principle than inclination ; 
the other, whofe fuppllcations are uttered in a 
voice more unifon with the vocal harmony which 
has been long familiar to us, has a much better 
chance of interefting our feelings at once ; fuch 
is the different fuccefs of two Poets, one of which 
reprefent antient, the other, modern manners ; 
the modes of Life, and even the opinions which 
we meet with in Dante, are all, if not familiar 
to us, at lead allied to our own by a very near 
affinity, our manners of life and opinions are 
Voi,. I. F drawn 
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drawn from the fame fource, moft of his charac- 
ters profefs the fame faith with us, and exhibit 
nearly the fame manners ; hence we feel for them 
the more ftrongly. It may be thought that there are 
too many appeals made to the powerful emotions 
of the foul, terror and pity. This arifes princi- 
pally from the want of art in the compofition : 
But the variety of his deferiptions make an am- 
ple compenfation for the uniformity of his fubjeft. 

Every thing that is terrible to human nature is 
there brought to view in fucceflion, his corpo- 
ral fuSerings are variegated with more imagina- 
tion, and deferibed with more fublimity than any 
other Poet, not excepting Milton, who drew 
fome of his moft tremendous feenes evidently 
from Dante ; fome are hurried round in perpe- 
tual motion, fome are immoveably fixed under 
their torments, fituations which intereft our feel- 
ings the more ftrongly, as they are both fo ftriking- 
ly remote from the common appearances of Life : 

But 
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But had he confined himfelf to corporal fufFerings 
alone, he had only deferved to rank with thofe 
bards 



“ Where pure defcription holds the place of fenfe.’* 



He has alfo fhewn the fufFerings of the mind, 
with a force of genius that fhews him to have been 
an accurate and profound obferver of the human 
charaSer. Some deprecate the wrath of Heaven 
in effeminate lamentations, fome fuffer in manly 
filence, in fome we meet an expreffion of malig- 
nant envy, and fome, flruck with fhame, endea- 
vour to conceal their crimes and and their woes in 
eternal oblivion, fome have their fympathy, thefr 
envy, or their terror continually kept awake by 
fupernatural reprefentations of whatever was to 
happen among their friends on earth. The very 
introdu£lion of a living man among them, who, 
exempt from their fufFerings, views all their tor- 

F ^ ments 
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ments at leifure, ferves to fublime their pains for 
a time. In fhort, the paffions are reprefented as 
having their full play in the infernal Regions, and 
add new horror to the fcene. But, not content to 
avail himfelf of the Platonic dodrine of the paffi- 
ons and vices furviving after death, whofe eflfeds 
he defcribed (fometimes allegorically) with a won- 
derful force of fancy, he has alfo adopted the 
Pythagorean dodrine of the Tranfmigration of 
Souls : By this means he has contrived to blend 
the torments of the mind and body in one hor- 
rible defcription (25) where the fuft'erings of the 
vidims are encreafed by their being (while ftill 
confcious of their fuperior nature) changed into 
deteftable and portentous fhapes. This, Mr. 
Warton thinks, he borrowed from the Fable of 
Circe ; it probably is meant only an allegorical 
defcription of the pangs of mind arifing from 
confeioufnefs of having degraded their nature, 
and defeated the defign of their being. Milton 

has 
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has founded one of his moft ftrikingfcenes upon it. 
(B.x.)and very much improved it by adding to itth6 
tantalizing appearance of the forbidden fruit. He 
has alfo entered more into the fentiment of the cri- 
minals, he has defcribed their feelings more at 
large, and made their fufferings more complex. 
It is remarkable to obferve the different modes of 
defcribing future things adopted by different Poets 
in their refpe£live ages. Homer, and the Greek 
Poets give us very little more than an idea of cor- 
poreal fufferings, except in the ftory of Tanta- 
lus. Virgil has availed himfelf of the Platonic 
opinions, (viz : that the effe£ts of indulged pafli- 
ons furvive after death) to join to the fimple 
fketch of his mailer, a detail of the fufferings of 
the mind, particularly in his defcription of the 
fcene where the fhade of Dido meets .^neas, his 
defcription of the vifionary feaft, and the eternal 
dread of Theseus. Dante was the next Poet of 
charafter who undertook this fubjed ; the clearer 

notions 
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notions of morality which he drew from the 
Chriftian Religion, enabled him to give his fancy 
a wider range, and to difplay on a larger fcale, 
not only the fufferings of the body, but of the 
mind. In Milton their punilhments are ftill 
more complicated than in Dante. It appears 
from this fummary view, not that Dante has ex- 
tended his punilhments beyond the ftri£l; rules of 
diftributive jullice, but that in the progrefs of 
fociety as the notions of moral obligation became 
more clear, the powers of confcience grew more 
vigorous, and that as the fcale of duty grew en- 
larged from man’s innate love to jullice, the idea 
of punilhment for the refpe£live failures in duty, 
mull have become more complicated. From this 
idea the punilhments of Sodom and Gomorrah 
arc reprefented as more tolerable than the doom 
of Capernaum ; and various degrees of punilh- 
ment are mentioned as proportioned to dilferent 
fpecies of delinquency. We are net therefore 

to 
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to attribute that tremendous diftinftion of pu- 
nifhments we find in Dante, merely to the wan- 
ton exaggerations of fancy, or the gloomy reveries 
of fuperftition ; but to an enlarged view of the va- 
riety of obligations refulting from an high ftate of 
civilization, and clearer notions of Religion. That 
rule of duty, to “ do unto others as we would 
they fhould do unto us,” in a ftate of favage life, 
can extend itfelf but to a few particulars ; but 
in a more advanced ftate of fociety, tho* the rule 
itfelf remains ftill fimple, yet from the variety of 
relations which men ftand in to each other, there 
it muft be applied to a greater variety of g®od offi- 
ces, and the temptations to the breach of them 
muft be more numerous. 

In this endeavour to illuftrate the Poem of the 
Inferno, and trace to their fource the impreffions 
it makes on us, I have been obliged to caft a veil 

on 
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on the venerable Father of Grecian Poetry, yet, 
I hope it will not be thought owing to want of 
either Rcfpe£t or Love — It was in fome fort ne- 
cefiary to (hew Dante in his proper light. Ho- 
mer and Virgil have all the advantages of Nar 
ture and Art, they may eafily allow to Dante 
that fingle one of appealing to Sentiments and 
Principles more general, and more permanent 
than their Poems refer to. Milton, towards the 
end of his immortal Poem, fhews the Sun and 
the whole Face of Nature under an Eclipfe, in 
order to give the greater effedl to a glorious appa- 
rition of Angels which he here introduces. I 
would be underftood to mean as little difre- 
fpeft to 



“ The folar Lord of the Poetic Year, 

, as Milton vdid to the great Luminary : But all 
I meant was to fliade his excellence a little, that 

a 
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a Bard of a fecondary magnitude might have an 
opportunity of appearing in his proper light ; 
this was the more necefiary, as Dante had 
fallen into a degree of obfcurity far below his 
genuine deferts. 
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HISTORICAL ESSAY 

I 



or THE 

STATE OF AFFAIRS 



IN THE 

THIRTEENTH AND FOURTEENTH CENTURIES-. 

With Ref pea to HISTORY 2^ FLORENCE; 

with of Influence on the fucceed- 

ing Ages. 

Y firfl: intention was only to have given a 
few Hiftorical Illuftrations at the end of the Tranf- 
lation ; but as the charaders of the Poem do not 
appear in chronological order, and this period of 
Hiftory is very interefting in itfelf, I thought it 

would 
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would anfwer a better purpofe to give a general 
idea of the State of Affairs at this important pe- 
riod, to which there are fo many allufions made 
in the Inferno. 



This Ailra prefents a very fmgular feene to the 
view. The complication of two of the moft mcr 
morable quarrels that ever embroiled mankind, with 
a private himily feud, gave rife to that wonderful 
variety of characters exhibited by the Poet. A 
difpute which had a remarkable Influence on the 
genius, religion, and politics of fucceeding ages. 
The mofl antient and inveterate of thefe contefts 
was the Quarrel between the Popes and Emperors 
of Germany, concerning their refpeftive claims : 
In Italy the Emperor claimed the old prerogatives 
of the CiESARS ; The Popes not only denied thern 
thefe, but claimed in their turn, 'the mofl valua- 
ble Privilege of imperial power in Germany. This 
was the power of difpofing of Ecclefiaflical Bene-r 

fices, 
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fices. From this old fource of dlfcord the difpute 
between the Houfcs of Anjou and SwaMuy for the 
Crown of Naples, took its origin, and by a fin- 
gular coincidence of circumftaaces, both Quar- 
rels were at lafl complicated with the intcftine 
Wars of Florence, fome time before the birth of 
Dante. 

It will be necefiary to begin with the Papal and 
Imperial Feud, as it involved the other two, and 
was infinitely fuperior to them both in the gran- 
deur of its objeft, and the importance of its confe- 
quences. The others are only to be confidered 
in the light of Epifodes to this great Drama. 



In the removal of the feat of Empire from 
Rome to Conjlantinople, Italy was left in a very 
feeble and diftra<3:ed ftate. For a long fucceflion 
of ages, it was alternately ravaged by the Goths, 

the 
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the Huns, and the Sarazens. While the Greek 
Emperor preferved a feeble Barrier in the Ex- 
archate of Ravenna, which then contained a 
large trafl of country on the eaftern coafl; of Italy, 
the people of Rome began to look up to the Pope 

as a better Proteftor than a feeble Viceroy of a 

) 

diftant Potentate. Thence his temporal authority 
firfl took its rife, and the following occafion gave 
rapidity to its progrefs. 

Aistulphus, the Gothic King of Lombardy, 
had invaded Ravenna, and threatened Rome. 
Gregory, the third Pontiff of that name, 
alarmed at the dangerous neighbourhood, im- 
plored the affiflance of Pepin, King of France. 
Pepin foon expelled the Lombards from Rave?ina ; 
but difregarding the remonflrances of the Greek 
Emperor, to whom it belonged, he made a pre- 
fent ofthe newly recovered Territory to Gregory, 
who called it Romagna. This was the firfl com- 
- mencement 
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mencement of the Papal Grandeur, and might 
have been of the Imperial, if Pepin, like Char- 
lemagne, had availed himfelf of the opportunity. 

I 

A league was made between the Lombard Prince 
and the Pontiff, under the aufpices of Pepin. 
Desiderius, who fucceeded to the Crown of 
Lombardy, broke the League, and his Holinefs, 
who had now learnt to preferve the Balance of 
Power, invited Charlemagne, King of France, 
into Italy, againft Desiderius. He defeated the 
Lombard, fent him prifoner to France, and was 
crowned in his ftead, not only King of Lombardy, 
but Emperor of Rome, by the confent of the People ; 
a Condition which the Pope did not then think 
proper to oppofe. The imperial Crown gave 
Charlemagne a pretence to claim all the power of 
the old Roman Emperors, even in the Territories 
where the Pope thought himfelf Lord Paramount, 
and fowed the feeds of eternal Difeord between 
the two Powers. After the death of Charlemagne, 

the 
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the Pope feemed to regain fome privileges which 
he had loft. , A defcendant of Charlemagne who 
fucceeded to the Empire, contrary to the right 
of the legitimate Heir, acknowledged that the 
imperial Crown ’was the gift of the Pontiff only^ and 
that he held every thing under him as Lord Para- 
mount. Some of the Popes when they took the 
oaths to the defcendants of Charlemagne declared 
it was only voluntary ; others affumed the right of 
judging Emperors, and fome took the advantage 
of family Feuds between different branches of the 
Carlovingian Line, to extend both their fpiritual 
and temporal Power. They often took the Pa- 
pal Chair without condefeending to apply for the 
confent of the Emperors, they obliged Kings to 
take back their repudiated wives, and extended 
their power, under various pretences, to a length 
truly amazing. But in time, not only the great 
European Potentates began to be jealous, but the 
Citizens of Rome, who ftill retained fome of their 

Republican 
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Republican fpirit, burning to regain their ancient 
Liberty, endeavoured to reftrain the Papal Power 
within due bounds. — It was on this occafion that 
the Pope invited the Emperor Otho the third in- 
to Italy, who re-eftablilhed the Pontiff in his full 
power, and feconded his mofl arrogant claims. 
The interefts of the Pope and Emperor happened 
then to be the fame. Till this period the Roman 
people pleading their immemorial privileges, had a 
fliare in the eleftion of an Emperor, and it was 
certainly the intereft of the Candidate to continue 
this Power to the people. But the Pope perfuaded 
Otho, that it would be more for his intereft to 
take away this power from the infolent multitude, 
and depend for protection on fpiritual aid alone. 
Againft fuch a Coalition of Interefts the people of 
Rome were far unable to contend. Accordingly 
the two Potentates deprived them of their Fran- 
chlfe, and gave the right of Election to the 
Bifhops of Mentz, Cologn, Triers, and the Dukes 
VoL. I. G ‘of 
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of Brandenburgb, the Palatinate, and Saxony. 
Among thofe diftant Potentates, the judicious 
Pontiff forefaw, that he would have more Influ- 
ence in the election of an Emperor than amongft 
the Republicans of Rome ; nor did the event de- 
ceive him. The intereft of thofe German Princes 
fo often clafhed with the views of the Emperor, 
whofe power was very limited, that the Pope 
found it eafy at any time, to divert the attention 
of his Rival from Italy by domeflic diflurbances ; 
and as diflance begets reverence, thefe Foreign- 
ers, from the barbarous fuperflition of the times, 
were often more at the devotion of their fpiritual 
Father, than the factious Romans ; who, when 
all the world trembled at his fulminations, con- 
tinually teized him with vexatious quarrels. 

■ % 

Thus were the feeds fown of perpetual diffenfi- 
•ns between the fpiritual and temporal powers, 

which 
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which filled all Italy with Guelfs and Ghibel- 
LiNES, the former attached to the Papal Party, 
the latter to the Emperors. Gregory the fe- 
venth, the famous ~ Hildebrand^ made the moll 
daring exertion of his power. He publilhed a 
Bull, which deprived all Laymen of the power 
of inveiling or difpofing of Bilhoprics. This 
was llriking at the power of all Kings, and fubjeft- 
ing the Clergy, a potent body in every kingdom, 
to a foreign jurifdiftion. The Emperor, Henry 
the fourth, took arms to vindicate his authority. 
The Contell was carried on with various fuccefs 
for three centuries ; a Contell, which after hav- 
ing produced the moll important effefts, feems 
not yet to have entirely fublided. 

One of the firll, and moll illullrious confc- 
quences, was the Liberty of Florence ; a city 
which, under the name of Fafula, made a con- 
fiderable figure in the times of the Roman Repub- 

G a He. 
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lie. — It was an early Colony from Rome, en- 
creafed by the army of Sylla. Under Brutus 
it ferved as a temporary Afylum for Liberty, but 
foon followed the fate of the empire under 
Augujlus. The new fettlement made for the pur- 
pofes of merchandife, from the mountains of 
Fafula, on the banks of the Arno, is diftinguiflied 
by the name of Florentia, fo early as the Times 
of Tacitus and Pliny. It continued to encreafe 
in fplendor till the ruin of the empire, when it 
was levelled to the ground by Totila, King of the 
Goths, and not rebuilt till the times of Charle- 
magne. — From that aera, this city, deftined to be 
a fecond Athens in arts and arms, tamely followed 
the fortunes of Italy. It was firft the prey of the 
Sons of Charlemagne, then of the Kings of 
Lombardy, and laftly of the German Emperors 
and Popes alternately, till, in the year 1215, the 
following memorable incident gave it an oppor- 
tunity of alTcrting its independency. 

The 
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The Buendelmonti and Ubejli were the two moft 
potent families in Florence. Next to thefe in 
power and influence were the Donati and Amidei. 
The Heirefs of the Family of Donati was the moll 
celebrated beauty of that age, and her mother 
had fecretly defigned her for a young nobleman 
of the Buondelmonte family. She, however, de- 
layed the profecution of her defign, in hopes of 
a favourable crifis, as her family was inferior to 
Buondelmonte. In thofe days of whimfical punc- 
tilio and romantic honour, young Ladies lived in 
retirement, and Buondelmonte (as far as we can 
learn) never had feen this celebrated Fair One. 
Mean time, unconfcious of his deftiny, he had 
paid his addrefles to a young Lady of the family 
of Amidei^ and was received as favourably as his 
exalted birth, fortune, and accomplifliments de- 
ferved. In a (hort time the contraft was figncd, 
and a day fixt for his nuptials. The family of 
Amidei, to whom this Lady belonged, were before 

allied 
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allied to the Uberti ; they were now on the point 
of being united to the Race of Buendelmonte, fa- 
milies that engroft all the power in Florence. Mor- 
tified to fee her equals fo far advanced above her, 
the mother of the fair Donate fecretly refolved 
to make one effort to break off the concerted al- 
liance. — One day, perceiving young Buondelmonte, 
in a thoughtful mood, pafling her houfe, fhe 
came to the door, and invited him to come in 
and repofe himfelf. He obeyed the fummons. 



The difcourfe turned on Matrimony j and the 
Dowager, pretending ignorance of the late tranf- 
aftion, gave him an obfcure intimation, of a Lady 
who entertained a fecret paflion for him : at the 
fame time (he drew a pidure of her charms, fo 
flattering, that it warmed the fancy of the young 
' Baron. Regardlefs of the confequences, he re- 
folved to fatisfy his dangerous curiofity, and ea- 
gerly enquired, if it was poflible to procure an 

interview 
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interview with the Lady. The Mother, after 
fome artful delay, contrived to give him an acci- 
dental view of her daughter ; and, fuch was the 
effect of her charms, or fo feeble was his attach- 
ment to his betrothed fpoufe, (as intereft alone 
was probably concerned in the affair) that he 
foon forgot his vows, made a tender of his hand 
and fortune to his new Miftrefs, and he and the 
Mother, being both apprehenfive of the danger 
of delay, perfuaded the young Lady to agree to 
a private and immediate folemnization of the 
nuptials. 



The affair however could not long be kept fe- 
cret. The day appointed for his public nuptials 
approached ; and before that day he was obliged 
to declare his fituation. The family of Amidei 
would have been too weak of themfelves to take 
vengeance on the perjured lover ; but as they 
w'ere joined in affinity to the Uberti, the old rivals 

of 
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of Buondflmontey they, and their numerous depen- 
dencies, were immediately fummoned to a fecret 
confultation. Here feveral modes of vengeance 
were propofed^ but the fcheme of * Mofca Lam- 
beriucci was preferred. He offered to wafli away 
the ftain in the blood of the aggreffor ; — and in 
an inftant an affaffin from each family joined him, 
as if It had been a common caufe. Before day, 
on Eajler Sunday, they took their ftations in the 
houfe of one of the Amidei, near the Ponte Veccheo, 
where they knew Buondclmonte muff pafs, in his 
way to church. He, as Machtavel obferves, 
“ thinking it as eafy to forget an injury as to 
“ break a contraft,” approached the fatal fpot 
on horfeback, wrapt up in the moft unaccounta- 
ble fecurity, and without a fingle attendant. The 
confpirators immediately ruflied out, and dif- 
patched him with a thoufand wounds. 



• Inferno, C. i8. 



This 
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This atrocious deed was the caufe of the cala- 
mities and liberty of Floroncc. The whole city 
•was immediately divided into the factions of the 
Buondclmonte and Ubcrti ; and every day was dif- 
tinguiihed by confpiracies and bloodflied, till Fre- 
deric the fecond, who had lately fucceeded to the 
imperial crown, paid a vifit to 'Tufeany, to eftab- 
lifh his power againll the papal fadiion, or Guelfs. 
For this purpofe he demanded the aid of the Uberte 
family, as the moft powerful in Tufeany. Buon- 
delmente thirfting for vengeance on their domeftic 
enemies, joined the Guelfs, and implored the aflifl;- 

ance of the Pope : But the fcale of Frederic pre- 

1 

ponjderated, and the Buondclmonte family, with 

I 

the Whole papal fa£tion, were banilhed. 



The Pope was juftly alarmed. Since the time 
of Charlemagne no Emperor had poffelfed fo much 
power in Italy : Behdes being at the head of the 
Germanic body, Frederic inherited the kingdoms 

of 
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of Naples and Sicily, and thus his dominions 
made a formidable circle round the papal Ter- 
ritories, the fouthern Provinces of Italy, de- 
fcended to him from the Norman Conquerors, 
who had made a fettlement there upon an occa- 
fion unparalleled fince the heroic times. 



The beautiful Provinces of Italy to the fouth 
had long been a fubjeef of difpute after the di- 
vifion of the Empire, between the Emperors of 
the Eaft and Weft. While both were too weak 
to aflert their claims, the Saracens or Arabs 
gained a footing in the country, aiid extended 
their ravages as far as Rome. *At this jundfure a 
band of fixty Norman Gentlemen coming through 
Apulia, on their return from the Holy Land, ar- 
rived at the town of Salerno, and found it on 
the point of furrendering to the Muflelmen who 



* Aiuu»9S3. 
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inverted it. The befiegers gave thefe illurtrious 
Pilgrims free permiffion to enter the Town, as 
they wiftied by increafing their numbers to com- 
plicate their dirtrefs. The Normans reproached 
the Italians with their cowardice, and perfuading a 
few to join them in a fally, fell upon the hort of 
the enemy by night, who forfook their Camp in 
a panic, and fled on board their (hips. The 
Strangers were entertained by the Prince of Sa- 
lerno, as the deliverers of the State ; The fame 
of the Exploit foon invited other Normans to vifit 
Italy^ and their fervice was fo acceptable to the. 
petty Princes of the country, in their IncdTant 
quarrels, that thofc needy adventurers foon ob- 
tained both riches and honour. A trad! of land 
was bertowed upon them as the reward of their 
valour, between the Dukedoms of Naples and 
Benevento, and there, about thd year 1030, 
they founded the fmall Principality of 



The 
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The Colony was every day enlarged by Troops 
of native Normans ; among the refl the three 
famous fons of TANctEDof Hauteville^ Fiera- 
BRAs, Deogo,, and Humphrey. Shortly after 
their arrival the * Catapan of Apulia, a Lieute- 
nant of the Greek Emperor, requefted their aflif- 
.tance to recover Sicily from the Arabs. They ac- 
cordingly joined the Greeks in the invafion of 
Sicily ; and, in the firfl engagement Fierabras 
killed the Saracen General in fmgle combat. It 
is probable they would have inftantly expelled the 
Arabs from the ifland, but the perfidious Greek 
defrauded the Normans of their ftipulated reward, 
which was the fourth part of the prey. They in 
return fummoneJ the Apulians to the ftandard of 
Liberty, expelled the Catapan, and without con- 
fultlng either Pope or Emperor, ereded it into, a 
Dukedom for themfelves ; Nor were the Apulians 

* A barbarous Greek Name, importing Goi'ernor -general. 

averfe 
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averfe to change a feeble Defpot for a gallant Pro- 
tector. 

Senfible however that they were not able to 
cope with their numerous foes, the Norman 
Dukes fubmitted themfelves as feudatories to the 
Pope, and renounced all allegiance to the Empe- 
ror, whom they looked upon as too diftant to 
protedt them. The Pope in return gave Robert 
Guiscard, the youngefl fon of Tancred, a 
confecrated Banner, and encouraged him to at- 
tempt the Conqueft of Sicily. This they foon ef- 
fefted ; and the Conquerors obtained from their 
fpiritual Father, the important privilege of exer- 
cifing themfelves the Legantine Power in their own 
dominions. When we conlider that the Legates 
were the Pope’s Proconsuls in every kingdom 
of Europe, and every where curbed the royal 
authority, we fhall underftand the juft value of 
this conceflion. 

It 
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It was this Potentate, nurft in the bofom of the 
Church, 'yet exempt from her power, who enabled 
Gregory the feventh to humble the Emperor 
Henry the fourth, and fubject the imperial Scep- 
tre to the Crofter. The defeendants of an obfeure 
Norman Adventurer, fupported the pretenfions of 
the Church againft the utmoft effects of the impe- 
rial Power with various fuccefs. The Popes fome- 
times fet up Anti-Emperors, and the Emperors 
Anti-Popes, while the people of Italy fometimes 
joined one, fometimes the other, as their intereft 
-led them ; for the fpirit of freedom (till fubfifted 
among them, and they wanted (as Voltaire ob- 
ferves) to have “ two mafters,” that, in reality, 
they might have none. 



But the Norman Vaflals of the Church began 
at lail to feel their own power, and grow intracta- 
ble ; and the Pope was obliged to call in another 
Potentate to prefer ve the balance of halj ; he had 

firfl 
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firft called in the French and Germans againft the 
Lombards, then the Norman Potentates were fet 
up to balance the power of the Germans, but now 
when the Crown of Sicily was left without a male 
Heir, the Barons of Naples and Sidy favoured 
the Pretenfions of Tancred, natural fon to Wil- 
liam the lad King of the Norman line, an enter- 
prifing young Prince, whofe exaltation was a 
caufe of terror to the Pope. — To . prevent his fuc- 
cefs. Pope Celestine the fourth, a Pontifl' rather 
remarkable for cunning, than political fagacity, 
encouraged young Henry, Duke Swabia, fon 
to the Emperor Barbarossa, to marry Con- 
stantine, * a profeft Nun, the only legitimate 
child of William. She was obliged to relinquilh 
her Monaftery, and the Pope gave her abfolutlon 
for the breach of her vow ; the condition of tlij* 

• Anno 1193. 

marriage 
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marriage was the refhitution of all the papal Do- 
main which the Normans had feized, and the fruit 
of the alliance was a Son, who in right of his 
Mother fucceeded to the kingdom of Naples and 
S’dly, and by the interefl of tlie Houfe of Swabia^ 
(to which he was heir) procured the imperial 
Crown by the name of Frederic the fecond. — 
Celestine might have forefeen this, but he hoped 
the interell of the Eledors, and his own In- 
trigues, would have excluded the tO'O powerful 
Houfe of Swabia from the Empire. In effeft, he 
was able to keep Frederic out during two fuc- 
celTions : But at laft, in the year 1214, he was 
inverted with the imperial Robes, and being al- 
ready heir of Naples, his dominions furrounded 
the papacy on all Tides. 

In feveral States of Italy, particularly at Rome, 
a Ipirit of independence rtlll furvived ; of this the 

Popes 
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J^opes availed themfelves, and in every city eftab* 
lilhed a Guelf Fadion againft the Ghibellines, or 
Imperialifts ; but their power over the confcicn- 
ces of men enabled them to fpread their influ- 
ence ftill further. By this powerful engine the 
Pope could kindle the flames of Rebellion againfl 
his Antagonift, over all his vafl; dominions, and 
confecrate Sedition by the name of Religion < 
When Frederic was on the point of reducing eve- 
ry thing to fubjedion on the banks of the Tyuer, 
the Standard of Rebellion was fuddenly raifed on 
the ffiores of the Rhine, and he was obliged to 
relinquifli the prize almofl; in reach. This was 
the tantalizing fituation of alinoft all the German 
Emperors, but the intrigues of the Pope were in 
the end favourable to the caufe of Liberty. — Wo 

t 

have feen before how the Imperial Faction got the 
aclvanrage at Flenncet and banilhed the Bimidd- 
monte Family, with the whole Papal FaClion. But 
on the death of Frederic a new family came to ‘ 
Voi.. I. H 
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the Imperial Throne, and the Swabian Race de- 
clined, the neutral party at Florence took the 
advantage of the favourable junfture, and propo- 
fed a coalition of parties ; the propofal was agreed 
to, the baniflied Guelfs were recalled, and an aft 
paffed of general amnefty. Then by a general 
agreement, the conftitution was new modelled. — 
The city was divided into fix diftrifts, governed 
by officers annually chofen; two Judges were ap- 
pointed for criminal caufes, and the whole defen- 
fivc force of the City and. Country was divided in- 
to ninety-fix regiments, whofe fuperior officers 
were alfo changed annually : — Thefe were foon 
fit for fervice. The influence of the Guelfs pre-' 
vailed, and extended their Conquefts over Pi/ioia, 
Siena, and Arezzo, which had been under the im- 
perial Faftion. In confequence of thefe advanta- 
ges the Guelfs began to grow haughty, ind the 
Ghibellines envious ; their power had fallen very 
low, for they were looked upon all over T ufcany 

as 
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as the abettors of Tramontane Tyranny. But an 
opportunity foon offered of gaining the afeendant : 
Conrad, fon of Frederic the fecond, died, 
and left an infant fon, Conradin, the unfortu- 
nate heir of Naples^ under the tuition of Man- 
fred, or Manfroy, a natural fon to Frederic the 
fecond. The Empire being elective had now gone 
.into another family, and Conradin had nothing 
left but his hereditary dominion of Swabia, and 
the title to the Kingdom of Naples. * But Man- 
fred, his Guardian, took advantage of his Pu- 
pil’s non-age, ufurped the Crown of Sicily, and 
inheriting the inveterate hatred of the Houfe of 
Swabia againft the Pope, he renewed his claim to 
the lands which 'the Emperor Henry the fixth 
had refigned to the Pope on his marriage with 
Constance. At this crifis Manfred was in arms 
againft the Pope, and re-animated the hopes of 
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the Gbibellines \ 7i\S. ox&v Italy. The Imperial Inac- 
tion in Florence^ difcountenaiiced and robbed of 
their fhare in the Government, applied to him for 
afliftance. The Counfel was given by * Farinata 
Uberti, the inveterate Enemy of the Buondelmon- 
tes race ; but their praftices wete difeovered by 
the vigilance of the magiftrates, and the delin- 
'quents cited before the counfel. The Uberti took 
arms and fortified their hoUfes : But the enraged 
populace attached to the Guelfs, and to Liberty, 
took the part of their benefa£lorSj and the GhibeU 
lines were obliged to feek an afylum at Siena . — »• 
This Republic had revolted from the Confedera- 
cy of the Florentines f and received the exiles rea- 
dily. A Courier was inftantly difpatched to the 

* 

t Though the imperial power had now fallen very low, fereral 
Princes in Italy kept up the name of Ghibellines, orluPERlA- 
' LISTS, in order to cllablilh their oivn power, and withftand the papal 
fncmachment. 

* See Infer so, C. x. 
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borders of Romagna. That fame night a large dc. 
tachment fet out for Siena, and by forced marches 
reached it before day. Next morning a Spy, in 

the habit of a Franciffan, waited on the Magif- 
trates at Florence, with ^ fprged Letter, from the 
Guclf Fadlion at Siencij containing a promife to 
open the gate, if the Florentines would fend a bo- 
dy of troops at an appointed hour. The magif- 
trates, not fufpecling what had pafled in the 
night, fell into the fnare, and immediately dif- 
patched the flower of their Militia to fccond 
the revolt of the Sienefe. But as they marched 
along in full fecurity, they were fuddenly attacked 

. i ‘ T 

by Farinata, at the head of a detachment of Man- 
fred*s Forces : The habits of difeipline however 
preferved them from tlie cffecls of furprize, they 
formed immediately, and a bloody and obftinate 
afrion enfued : But in the heat of the Conflid 

Bocca, 
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Bocca,* the head of the Abati Family, a Guelf^ 
having been gained over by the praftices of Uber- 
//, cut off the hand of the Florentine Standard-bear- 
er : The Standard fell, the Florentines were thrown 
into confufion ; the GhibeUines took advantage of 
the moment of diforder, broke into the line of 
the Florentines^ and drove them off the Field, with 
a prodigious daughter of the Nobility and Gen^* 
try. 



The vidorious party, ftill burning with animo- 
fity, began to entertain the moft fanguinary 
Counfels : It was even propbfed to exterminate 
the Papal Fadion, and level their native city to 
the ground. But Farinata, whofe influence next ■ 
to Manfred's was greateft, generoufly oppofed the 
mofl: cruel defign. He declared that his motive ’ 
in taking arms was only to fecure a retreat to his 
native place, not to be inftrumental in its deftruc- 



• Inferno, 



Canto 



lo- 



tion. 
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tion. His counfel prevailed. Tht GhibelUnes tn- 
tered the city in triumph, and the Guelfs were 
again expelled. 



The Florentine Guelfs firft took refuge at Bologna, 
and afterwards at Parma, where they joined the 
papal Faftion; and in an engagement with the 
Imperialifts, their valour turned the fcale in favour 
of the Parmefans. Meantime the Pope being 
hard prelTed by Manfred, who had ufurped the 
Crown from his Nephew, and looking upon him- 
felf as' Lord Paramount of Sicily, deprived the 
orphan Conradin of his title to the Crown, which 
exceeded his power as Lord Paramount, and gave 
the inveftiture to Charles of Anjou, brother to that 
King of France who is commonly called St. Louis. 
The Florentine exiles took advantage of this favour- 
able crifis, and offered their fervice to the Pope, 
who received them with joy. Meantime, Charles 
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of Anjou failed for Italy, with a numerous Fleet, 
and dextroufly efcaping the Gallies of Manfred, 
which lay in wait for him, arrived at Ojlia, 
where, he was received by the Romans as the 
deliverer of their country, and inflantly marched 
againfl the invader. MaFtfred had. a large de- 
tachment under Buoso di Duera, at a defile 
where the French were obliged to pafs; but 
Duera,* as it is fuppofed, having been corrupted 
by Anjou, looked tamely on, and let him purfue 
his march. Struck with the rapid advances made by 
his rival, difeouraged by the appearance of trea- 
chery, and perhaps ftung by the memory of his 
perfidy, to his benefactor Conrad, Manfred 
fent ambaffadois wdth overtures of peace ; but they 
were rejected with fcorn, and the ufurper refolved 
to make a defperate (land at the pafs of Coperano, 

y 

* Is’FF.RN-o, C. Florcnt, S. 7. C. 57. 
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— Next to Manfred, the fecond in command 
'among • the Ghibellinesy was the Marquis de 
Caserta, and on his advice with refpet^ to mili- 
tary affairs, Manfred chiefly relied j but Ca- 
serta having long fufpeeled a criminal commerce 
between his wife and Manfred, fecretly vowed 
vengeance, and took this opportunity of putting 
his defign in pradice. At a council of war, called 
before the engagement, he advifed Manfred to 
let part of the Guelfs pafs, and attack them at ad- 
vantage when divided. On this counfel Manfred 
implicitly relied, and ordered the defile to be left 
open till part had paffed, but the impetuofity of 
the French broke all his meafures : The army of 
Anjou poured in like an inundation, and purfued 
the Ghibellincs with a continued flaughter of feve- . 
ral miles. Manfred, with the broken remains of 
his army, retreated to the plains of Beneventum, 
whither he was purfued by Anjou with fuch pre- 
cipitation, that he neglededto fecurethe country 

behind 
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behind him. Manfred immediately perceived 
the overfight of the enemy, and availing himfclf 
of his fuperior knowledge of the country, fur- 
rounded the whole army of Anjou at Tagliacezzoi 
there he could have compelled them by famine to 
come into terms, but,- like Pompey, he ralhly re- 
folved on battle, and fell in the adlion ; a fate too 
mild and honourable for his perfidy and ufurpa- 
tion. He is alfo charged with parricide by fome 
hiftorians. 

Charles of Anjou immediately took poiTefllon 
of Naples, and was crowned by the Pope. This 
was looked upon as the fignal for deftrufliion to 
the GbibelUne party in Florence. They faw their 
ruin approaching, and refolved, if poffible, to 
gain the people to their fide, by a ftiew of patrio- 
tifin. They immediately recalled fome of the Guelf 
faftion from Bologna, and gave them a fliare in the 
government. Bologna was already famous as a feat 
of learning ; and from it there were two legiflators 

• chofen 
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chofen to fettle the commonwealth, one a Guelf^ 
and the other a GhibelUne, who by the joint aflent 
of all, were made Podejias at Florences their names 
were * Catalano de Malasotte, and Lode^t 
R iNGO Di Leandolo. They had a council of 
thirty-fix formed out of both faftlons to aflifl 
them, and made fome good regulations ; but 
what (hewed the futility of their patriotic preten- 
ces, was their connivance at the introdufl;ion of 
a band of German mercenaries, by the GhibelFnes^ 
under pretence of protefting the State. The firft 
occafion of difcontent was an exorbitant tax which 
they attempted to levy on the people, to pay thefe 
mercenaries. This raifed a clamour againft the 
new council ; the populace took arms and fur- 
rounded^the Senate, and Guido de Novello, 
(he head of the Ghibelline faction, feized with an 

• See iNFEiiNO, C. *3. 
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urracccuntablc panic, fled out of the neareft gate 
with his whole body of incendiaries, and all the ■ 
GhibeUine faction. Next day, aftoniflied at their 
own folly, they endeavoured to return, but found . 
the attempt too late — the Quelfs had refumed the 
Government, and chofen Charles of Anjou^ vicar 
of ’tufeany ; but the citizens, tired pf difeord, re-- 
folved to procure a coalition of parties, and by 
their influence, all the exiles were invited to re., 
turn ; but the Gbibellines ftill remembered theif 
exile, and the Gueljs their opprefllons, 

- J 

Meantime the news arrived that Gokradih, 
the heir of Sicily and Knj)Ies, was on his way from 
Germany, with a numerous army, to regain his 

«. I 

Crown from Chari-es of Anjou. This intelligence 
rc-animated the Gbibellines, who hoped, by the 
athflance of Conradin, to gain the afcendancy. 

— ^The Giielfs were no lefs depreflfed by fear, and 
wlien they heard that Con r a din intended to di- 

rc£l 
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red his inarch through T“ iifcany, they applied to 
his rival for aflhlance. The forces of Anjou arrived 
at Florence before the armv of Cokraoin, and the 
Gbibelliacsy who \Vell knew their demerits with the 
people, once more thought proper to rellnquifh 
their country. The prefages of the Chibeliincs 
were not vain; the gallant Con radin, who, tho’ 
but fifteen years of age, had led an army from 
Gefmany to claim his birth right, was met by 
Anjou', at St. Valentine's, near Naples, an aged 
French Knight, named Alard, On his return 
from the Holy Land, had joined the army of 
Anjou, and CharlRs relying on his military ex- 
perience, alked his advice with refped to the dif- 
pofition of his forces. The veteran Coutifelled him 
to conceal a large body of troops in an ambufeade, 
and to fend a detachment before, led by a Knight, 
in the drefs and arms of Anjou ; and, that if this 

I 

body were defeated, the partial lofs would fecurc 
him the viftory. Anjou followed his advice, and 

caufing 
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caufing one Cozance, a French Knight, to put 
on his arms, fent him to meet the enemy at the 
head of a large detachment. The event was what 
•Ala RD had foretold ; Cozance being taken for 
Anjou was killed in the firll onfet, and the Ger^ 
mans, thinking the bufmefs over, fell into diforder, 
and began to plunder the dead. Then Anjou, at 
the head of his ambufcade, broke in upon them, 
drove them olF the field with great daughter, and 
took the unhappy Conradin prifoner : He was 
carried thence to Naples, formally tried, and con- 
demned, and the lad blood of the illuftrious houfc 

of was filed upon a fcaffold: Frederic 

of Aujlria, his generous patron, fuftered ' with 
him. In his lafi; moments he bequeathed his title 
to the crown of Naples to Peter of Arragon, who 
had married a daughter of Manfred’s, nor was 



* See Inferno, C. aS, Notes. 
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it long before an opportunity was given to afl'crt 
the claim. The French were guilty of fo much 
cruelty and oppreflion in their government, that 
the Neapolitans and Sicilians breathed nothing but 
revenge. The Pope, Nicholas the third, began 
now to dread the encroachments of Anjou,- as 
much as he had his rival before. His jealoufy was 
raifed to the bittereft enmity by Charles’s refufal 
to marry his daughter to the Pope’s nephew ; and, 
' he is faid, in revenge, to have laid the plot of the 
Sicilian Vefpers^ where a whole people entered into 
a confpiracy to maflacre their oppreflbrs. It Is 
well known that the ringing of the bell for evening 
prayers at Mejftna^ was the fignal for the general 
maflacre ; and every Frenchman In the ifland, and 
even Sicilian woman, with child by Frenchmen^ 
were put to death without mercy. Aragon was 
ready with a fleet, to take poflfefllon of the Ifland 
immediately after the adion ; and in his pollerity 

the 
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the Norman line fit on the throne of Sicily at this 
daVi ' 

V ^ 



The Crown of Naples continued in the Anjou: 
family a few generations more, till the unfortunate 
Joan, great-grand-daughter to Ch a rlks of 
jou, fuGceeded. The tragical death of her huf- 
band, and her marriage with the murtherer, 
leaves an indelible ftain upon her memory.^ 



After a life of guilt and misfortune, lire adopted 
as heir Louis of Anjou, brother to Charx-es the 
fifth, of France. From him the title devolved af- 
terwards to Charles the eighth, of France, who 
won and loft Naples in a few months, which, af- 
ter many revolutions "rt/^as finally annexed to the 
Crown of Sicily, by Ferdinand, of Aragon, 
grandfather to the Emperor, Charles the 
fifth. 



But 
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But while the fouthern provinces of Italy and 
Sicily were drenched in blood, Florence, by her 
own exertions, arofe to a pitch of glory, un- 
known before. 



In the difputes between the Guelfs and Ghihel- 
lines, the power of the people had infenfibly in- 
creafed.— — — They were attached to the Guelf fac- 
tion, and by that means their influence rofe to 
fuch a degree, that, after feveral changes of the 
conftitution, they propofed that the city fhould be 
governed by three Priors or Prcetors, to be chofen 
indifferently from the Patricians and the Plebeians. 
•The nobles were at variance among themfelves, 
and each party feared, that if they Ihould deny 
the popular requell, the rival fadion would take 
advantage of it to join the people, and turn the 



• Machiavel Hift. Flor. L. s. 
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fcole againft them : Thus, each being intimida- 
ted by the other, they both agreed to grant the 
demands of the Plebeians ; and thus the people 
obtained a ihare in the government, which from be- 
ing ariftocratical, began to wear an afpeft of 
I democracy. 



The nobles, however, ftill retained their family- 
influence, and, though they were guilty of daily 
outrages, it was very difficult to bring any of 
them to a trial. The continual difturbances oc- 
cafioned by thefe feuds, gave a fair pretext to the 
popular party, to demand a large body of troops 
to be levied, who, under the command of an offi- 
cer, called Gonfalionere^ fliould be entirely at the 
devotion of the Priors. Thefe were intended to 
fupprefs any tumult raifed by the nobles. Still 
however, while any of the nobles had a fliare in 
the government, the courfe of juftice was imped- 
ed. 
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cd. The daily mifchiefs which this occafioned, 
induced Gian de Bella,* a Patrician, but a lover 
of his country, to propofe in a general affembly, 
a total exclufion of the nobles from any lhare in 
the government, to encreafe the militia from one 
to four thoufand, and to order the GonfaUonere to 
refide continually with the Prior. Meantime an 
atrocious murder was committed by a young Pa- 
trician of the Donate family, and the GonfaUonere, 
with all his additional forces, found himfelf unable 
to call him to account. The people complained to 
their patron, Gian de Bella ; he, as 'the more mo- 
derate courfe, defired them to Jay their complaints 
before the prior. They, not obtaining ready ad- 
mittance, attacked the palace, and levelled it to 
the ground. This was a fufficient handle to the 
nobles to accufe Gian de Bella of raifing diftur- 

a- 

• Of the fame Family with Dante. See Canto *9. 
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bances in the State, and he, forefeeing the ftorm, 
wifely withdrew. 

By this effort the nobles found that their flrength” 
confifled in their union, and that all the advanta- 
ges gained by the people were merely the effcd of 
patrician difcord. 



In confequence of this they made a fecret coali- 
tion againfl; the populace, and refolvcd to engrofs 
all the power to themfelves ; but, elated with their’ 
conquell over Gian de Bella, they took their mea- 
fures too openly, the people flew to arms, and the 
adverfe parties were on the point of an engage- 
ment, when the more moderate citizens interpo- 
fed, and, with difficulty brought about a recon- 
ciliation, on condition that the nobles fhould 
again have a fliare in the Prior ate. 

The 
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The names of Guelf and Ghibeitn were now 
almofl; forgotten at Florence, but other faftions 
foon arofe whofe quarrels had a more pernicious 
effeft. The occafion was this;* The family of 
Cancelieri, at Pijloia, a fmall ftate, fubjedt to Flo- 
rence, was divided into two branches, the heads 
of which were at this time Guilielmo, and Bcrtaccio, 

or Foccacia. A fon of Guilielmo, named Lore 

de Cancelieri, happened to ftrike the fon of Ber- 
iaccio, with a fnow-ball, in the eye. The blow left 
a mark, and Guilielmo, knowing the brutal fero- 
city of his kinfman, fent his fon immediately to 
Bertaccio, to make an apology. Bertaccio feemed 
only to have wilhed for an opportunity of quar- 
relling with the other branch of the family. He 
ordered the boy to be feized, and very deliberate- 
ly cut off the offending hand, coolly remarking, 
“ that blows only could be repaid with blows, not 

“with words.” — The father of the mutilated 

✓ 

youth fummoned his dependents to arms : Th9 

• Machievel L. 2, Villani L. 8. C, 31. 

family 
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family of Bertaccio affembled in defence of their 

/ 

kinfman, and Pijioia was fuddenly involved in all 

the horrors of a civil war. Dante was at tliis 

time Prior of Florence^ and it was he who gave the 
advice, ruinous to himfelf, and pernicious to his 
native country, of calling in the heads of the two 
faftions to Florence. — ^The founder of the CanceUeri 
family had firft married a lady, called Bianchi, or 
the white faftion, the others immediately called 
themfelves Neri, or blacks. On their arrival at 
Florence^ the Cherthi, a noble family, immediate-r 
ly declared for the White faBion. Their inveterate 
enemies the Donate, inftantly joined the Blacks, 
and all Florence was again divided into tv^o parties, 
as interefl; or inclination led them. 



The confpiracy of the black fa£lion to call in 
Charles of Valois, and the fubfequent exile of 
the white faflion, with Dante, will find a more 
fuitable place in the life of the Poet. ■ ' ■Florence, 

in 
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in the midft of thefe convulfions, gained new 
flrcngth, and acquired new glory. The liberal 
arts had already got footing there, fo early as the 
twelfth century, after the power of the Emperors 
had declined in Italy. At the death of Frederic the 
fecond, it had been really free, but it was ena- 
bled to make a formal purchafc of its freedom, 
from the Emperor Rodolph, of Hapjburgh, who 
fuccceded the Swabian line, and from that period 
till the fifteenth century, the Emperors were fo 
much involved in German politics, that they neg- 
lefted Italy entirely. — It was during this decline 
of the imperial power, that Florerice^ Bologna, Pifa, 
and Lucca, gained the liberty of governing them- 
felves by their own laws, and that the power of 
Venice grew formidable ; but though other repub- 
lics enjoyed their liberty for a longer period of 
time, though Venice was ennobled by 'conqueft, 
and Pifa by commerce, yet none were more il- 
lullrious by their freedom than Florence. Long 

before 
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before the taking of Conjiantbiople by the 
which is looked upon as the common aera of 'the 
revival of learning, Ihc, like another Athens, faw 
the arts revive in the lap of liberty. . ^ 

<r 

We owe the invention of many ufeful manu- 
faftures, and the improvement of almoil all 'the 
fciences to Italy, about that period. Charles 
of Anjou, though attended by the demons of 
difeord and oppreflion, madefomecompenfationby 
tranfporting the Provencal poetry from France to 
Italy, and upon the wild compofitions of the French 
F roubadours, or ftrolling minftrels, the genius ,of 
D^nte, Petrarch, -axA Boccace, were formed ,; ele- 
gance and poetry particularly were carried to per- 
feSion in Florence', and even fo early as the time of 
Boniface the eighth, among the orators who v/ere 
fentto congratulate him on his exaltation, there were 
no Icfs than eight Florentines. From this asra, till 

the 
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the nme of L?o the tenth,' 7/^ produced a fuc* 
cedion of tncn.of genius, when the feeds that had 
been fown by the conteflis between the Pope aitd 
Emperor produced iJicir laji and nobleji fruit in tbs 
Reformation. 

li 'i'.T, • ’ ' . ■ ^ 

' ■ Even fo early as the twelfth century, people be- 
gan to difpute very freely concerning religion. It 
was then the Albigenfcs appeared, a fe£t, who ac- 
knowledged no law, but that of the gofpel, and 
held' tenets nearly fimilar to thofe of the protef- 
tants; They were perfecuted by Pope Innocent the 
third, 'and maffacred without mercy. It was on 
this occafion the inquifition was firfl eftablilhed, 
but its efforts were too feeble to fupprefs the fpirit 
of' enquiry. When it was extinguifhed in Langiie- 
ddCj, it 'was kindled anew in Piedmdnij and^'vvhen 
banifhed from Italy ^ it took refuge iXiBahemia. 



Difputcs 
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Dil'putes concerning the mereft trifles and ab- 
furdities, wercprofecuted with equal inveteracy. The 
Yrancifeamy in the fourteenth century, took into 
their head to deny that they had a property in any 
thing, even in what they eat and drank, the pro- 
perty they bellowed on the church. Pope 'John 
the twenty-fecond, was offended that they Ihould 
make an empty compliment to the church, and 
wrote ‘againfl: them with great acrimony. The 
Emperor Lewis, of Bavaria, the Pope’s enemy, 
defended the Frandfeans, and the Pope, in re- 
venge, feized and burnt as Heretics fome of the 
moll contumacious of them. This is one inllance 
out of many, that could be given, of the blind and 
bloody zeal of the times. The mifehiefs of fuper- 
flition, the ravages of religious wars, and the 
baleful influence ol contending for fpeculative opi- 
nions, are favourite topics of declamation. It is a 
common artifice of fophiflry, to blend the ideas of 
religion and fuperllition together, and argue 

againll 
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aTAinrt; the benefits of one, from the ills that at- 
tend the other. But to an attentive obferver of 
this period, it will appear, that even the wildcft 
fuperftition of the times, had fuch ingredients 
mixed with it as formed the feeds of knowledge, 
liberty, and virtue; elFe£ts which did not always 
follow the boafted philofophy of thofe mailers of 
' reafon, the ancients. 



The contell between the Popes and Emperors 
was attended with fome partial evils in its 
progrefs, but thefe partial evils produced 
univerfal good. The difpute was interefting to 
the lad degree : It was of no lefs confequence 
than to determine whether the Pope fliould have 
the whole ecclefiallical affairs of Germany at 
his difpofal, or the Emperor annihilate the liber-, 
ty of Italy. Nothing could be better adapted to 
enlarge the minds of men, and excrcifc their in- 
tellects, than the adjullment of thofe complicated 

rights. 
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rights. The examination of their origin mufl: 
have carried their enquiries back, by a natural and 
cafy afcent, to the times of primitive and pure re- 
ligion, and the golden age of ancient liberty. — 
Hence they mufl gradually have acquired a more 
juft idea of their religion, a clearer notion of the 
rudiments of policy ; and both muft have been 
ftarnped on their minds with a deeper impreflion 
by the illuftrious examples of antiquity."-" We" 
find the falutary- effefts of thefe difputes in opening 
the mind very early, particularly in the Writings 
of Dante. In his book de Monarchia,' .written 
to affert tlic claims of the Emperor . againft 
the Pope, he expatiates upon clerical abufes with 
great freedom. Petrarch follows him in the 
fame track : He inveighs againft the depravity 
of the times with great afperity, and his invedives, 
are more pointed, becaufe more impartial^ In- 
fhort, the difpute between the contending par- 
ties was an extenfive field for genius. The conflid 
' ■ of 
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of fuch difputants muft have ftruck out truth at 
laii, and the mind having once felt its powers, 
mull have exerted them, not only in religion and 

T • - ; • f { / ' "j i . * 

politics',' but on every "art, and fcience, on every 
thing ufeful and ornamental. 

The influence of this difpute on liberty was more 
immediate. The Emperor encouraged the Ghi- 
belline faction in 7/a/y, to throw off their flavifli 
dependence on the Pope, and truft to the pro- 
teftion of the imperial Fafces. By this means, he 
was often on the point of conquering Italy ; but 
when the prize was almoft within his reach, the 
papal influence was fo great in Germany^ that the 
Pontiff could, at any time, raife commotion a- 
gainfl his enemy, in his native dominions. Not 
only the Clergy, but the Laity, fcldom wanted a 
pretence for difcontent. This often called the at- 
tention of the Emperor to domeflic objeds : His 

prefence 
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prefence was often claimed in both places at once, 
and that people, from whom he was obliged to be 
abfcnt, feldom failed to pufh their pretenfions in- 
to rights, and fet up claims under the latter Em- 
perors, which, under Charlemagne, were un- 
known. The Emperors were alfo often obliged 
to buy the friendlhip both of the Germans and 
Italians^ with large immunities. Hence gradually 
arofe the rights of the Germanic body, and the 
dear-bought liberty of the Italian republics. 



"With refpect to the influence thefe difputes had 
upon the manners of the people, we mud own. 
it was of a more mixed kind. The enthufiafm 
of miftaken zeal, conduced by defigning men, 
often drove them to atrocious aftions ; but from 
the very complexion of their crimes, we may trace 
their •virtues, had we no other document. When 
a man’s faults proceed from the miftakcs of con- 

fcience, 
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fcience, may we not juftly conclude, that corv- 
fcience has, in general, a ftrong influence over 
him? 

In fome things it may be miftaken ; but, 
for the moil part, it mull conduQ: him right.-! — 
His notion of the importance of certain opinion?, 
may impel him to perfecutc the fuppofed enemies 
of orthodoxy ; but, if he looks upon thofe opini- 
nions as appendages of a revealed law, for thefe 
eflential parts of the law l^e mull entertain the mofl: 
reverential regard. If this revelation coincides 
with, and enforces the primary notions of right 
and wrong engraven on the heart of every man, 
the law, as far as it is clear, muH have an influ- 
ence on his life, and the more, the further he is 
removed from the career of ambition, and the 
.temptations of power. The progrefs of know- 
ledge from the caufes above mentioned muft en- 
lighten 
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lighten his mind, and afcertain his duty ; and 
thus religion, by degrees, mull have difengaged 
itfclf from the incumbrances of fuperftition. If we 
compare this deduftion with the hiftory of the 
middle ages, it will appear, that not only the re- 
formed, but the Catholic churches, gradually rc- 
linquifhed the grolfell of fome of their tenets’ 
and adopted a more liberal turn of thinking. 



The pretence of forwarding the interefts of re- 
ligion has often occafioned mifchiefs of the mod 
virulent kind. Are we to make this an argument 
againft religion itfelf ? — Every thing that takes a 
flrong hold on the mind of man may be equally 
abufed. The love of liberty itfelf has been equal- 
ly revered, and equally perverted ; but no fophif- 
ter ever prefumed to make this an argument 
againft well regulated freedom. When the phan- 
toms of religion and liberty can lead men into 

fuch 
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fuch wild extremes, it only proves how cflential 
the realities are to focicty., ... 

4 . • * 

V ii ; 

There is a general cry againll religious in- 
, ♦ ’ > ■ 
tolerance, without dillinguifhing between the 

vigilance of proper difeipline, and the extreme 

of perfecution. Toleration is alfo extolled in 

a drain of general panegyric, by people who do 

f 

not feem to know the diS'erence between the 
needful jealoufy of a wife legiflature, anxious 
for the virtue of a people, and that pernicious 
negligence which attended the abufe of toleration 
in the declining days of Athens and Rome. 

The fervours of religion have often aduated 
the paflions to deeds of the wildeft fiinaticifm. — 
The booted Apojlles of Germany, and the Crufards 
of Florence, carried their zeal to a very guilty 
degree. But the pallion for ^ any thing laudable 
VoL. I. K will 
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win hardly carry men to a proper pitch, unleft it 
be fo flrong as fometimes to pufli them beyond 
the golden mean. — The enthufiafm of Englifh 
valour has often puflied our countrymen to a£ls 
of the wildeft defperatioh j but with lefs^ perhaps, 
Britons had not been heroes'. The fame zeal 
fent the miffiohary to the north, ind the con- 
queror to the fouth : it often raifed a tempeft 
which marked its road with devaftation ; but at the 
fame time depofited the feeds of virtue, order, 
tind dvility. The wildeft extravagancies of mift 
taken zeal tend to work its own cure. Religious 
difputes bccafiohally inflame the paflidns "; but 
nothing fo much opens the mind and enlarges the 
underftanding, as nothing is of equal import- 
ance. This is plain to any one that marks the 
progrefs of the human mind during the four ages 
immediately preceding the reformation. The re- 
novation of learning and the arts Owes more to 
religious contefts than to any other circumftance 

^vhatever ; 
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whatever ; they relum’d the flame of liberty, 
and fpread the light of truth, before the arrival 
of thofe Greek fophifters from Conftantinople, to 
whom the revival of learning is generally attri- 
buted; 

Such were the effe£ls of intolerance even in 
the extreme. In a more moderate degree, every 
well-regulated government, both antient and mo- 
dern, were fo far intolerant, as not to admit the 
pollutions of every fuperftition and every perni- 
cious opinion. It was from a regard to the mo- 
rals of the people, that the Roman Magiftrates 
expelled the Priefts of Bacchus *, in the firfl; and 
moft virtuous ages of t^e republic. It was on 
this principle that the Pcrfians deftroycd the 
temples of Greece wherever they earn*. So- 

' / 

* Livy, Herodotus. 

K 2 crates 
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✓ 

crates was accufed of bringing ini new Gods, 
becaufe new Gods, as the wife Athenians thought, 
might bring in new pollutions. 

■ \ 

The Romans are faid to have admitted every 
mode of worfhip within their walls*. Would 
they, in the time of their virtue and glory, have 
given admittance to the Venus Mylitta of the Eaft, 
with all her train of Proftitutes ? There always 
was, and always will be, in every good govern- 
ment, an intolerant zeal of virtue againft vice, 

V 

an .intolerance which the Chriftians did not, as 
fome fuppofe, borrow from the Jews ; but both 
Aey and the Jews borrowed it from the unalter- 
able Law of Right. The dread of popery in the 
laft age was not an unmeaning antipathy to cer- 
tain fpecuJativc opinions, but a well-grounded 
% 

, • Gibbon's Decline of tlie Komau Empire. 

fear 
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fear of the influence of fuch opinions on fociety. 
It was a defign well becoming any government, 
to abridge the power of a body of men confef- 
fedly under a foreign influence. 

The Athenians and Romans kept a watchful 

/ 

eye, not only over the groffer fuperftitions, but 
over impiety ; becaufe they knew, that impiety 
and infidelity diffblved the fanftions of morality, 
and brought on both public and private corrup- 
tion. Polybius plainly attributes the fell of free- 
dom in Greece to the prevalence of atheifm *. In 
Rome, Epicurean philofophy and political cor- 
ruption went hand in hand. It was not till the 
republic was verging to its fall, that Casfar dared' 
in open fenate to laugh at the fpeculative opinion 



* That attributes the fonnation of the world to chance, and 
denies a providence. 



\ 



of 
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bf a future ftate. Thefe were the times of uni- 
verfal toleration, when every pollution, from 
every clime, flowed to Rome, whence they had 
carefully been kept out before. How far they 
prevailed we learn from Juvenal ; and we are 
taught, by the acrimony of his inve£tive, how 
far it infringed on the antient cenforial vigilance 
of the republic. The confequence was natural ; 
impiety and its concomitant corruptions were fo 
completely eftablifhed at Rome, and the doctrine 
of immortality was fo deeply pbfcured by fophifr 
try, that a late celebrated writer makes it a quef* 
tion, whether it ever was believed by the multi- 
tude ; and brings as his vouchers, Horace an 
Epicurean, and Juvenal a declamatory fatiriftj 
the latter indeed, in a ftorm of ironical indigna- 
tion, obferves, that fcarce any one now’ believes 
thofe fables of futurity ; a rhetorical obfervation 
which might well enough become the pulpit in 
any age of Chriftianity. 



But 



But to leave the digrefSon : — ^It may be thought 
that there is too much attributed to the trifling 
fchool -divinity of the age, and the eternal dif- 
putes and wars occafioned by religion : -it may 
be thought that the political and moral improve- 
ment, which began to adorn the conclufion of 
the fifteenth century, fprung fro.m the natural 
courfe of human affairs, leaving religion out of 
the queflion : it may be urged, that the caufes 
were the fame that raifed Athens and Rome to 
their , glory, viz. the cultivation of reafon, and 
the natural pro^refs of fociety, from rudenefs to 
civilization. I leave it to thofe who are bed ac- 
quainted with the fpirit of antiquity, to deter- 
mine whether a fpecies of religion (mixt indeed 
with fuperilltiqn) had or had not a very principal 
fhare in raifing thofe celebrated nations to the 
fummit of their glory : their decline and fall, at 
lead, may fairly be attributed to iiTeliglon, and 
to the want of fome general dandard of inorality, 

whofe 
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whofe authority they all allowed, and to which 
they all appealed. The want of this pole-ftar left 
them adrift in the boundlcfs ocean of conjeflure ; 
the difputes of their phifofophers were endlefs, 
and their opinions of the grounds of morality 
were as different as their conditions, their taftes, 
and their purfuits. Cafar was an Epicurean, who - 
laughed at the notion of immortality and moral 
obligation, becaufe he meant to overturn the con- 
ftitution. Had he been conquered, or a flave, 
like Cato or Epidetus, he had probably been a 
Stoic : his great foul would have taken pride in 
patience and temperance ; he would have allowed 
Virtue to be the only good ; and, from the inequa- 
lity of things here, inferred a future retribution. 
Cicero wavered between both parties and both 
opinions j Socrates and Plato honeftly owned their 
want of a coeleftial guide ; and Pyrrho, taking 
advantage of the endlefs wanderings of human 
reafon, concluded, that all men were involved in 

hopelefs 
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hopelefs ignorance, and all things in impenetrable 
obfeurity ; and, confequently, that between vir- 
tue and vice there was no diftinftion. In the 
old world, where they had no general ftandard to 
refer to ; where one grounded his opinions on 
principles that a’nother denied ; where one party 
held animal pleafure, another riches, a third vir- 
tue, to be the chief good ; their contradiftions; 
mull have been infinite, and the pernicious con- 
fequence of their difputes mull have been univer- 
fal ignorance and obfeurity, unlefs a new fyllem 
had appealed, which brought men back to the 
genuine fentiments of nature, and enforced her 
internal dictates of right and wrong by the moft 
powerful fanclions. 

/ 

V. 

A fubjeft of fuch importance mull have pro- 
duced difputes ; but thefe difputes had a needfary 
tendency to produce both knowlege and virtue. 

To 
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To the conteft we owe the revival of learning : 
the authority of the revealed law was allowed 
by all ; in its elTential parts all agreed : their dif- 
putes about fome lefs eflential parts produced at 
leafl: critical knowlege, and the progrefs of know- 
lege will in the end bring about an uniformity of 
opinion. Even in the time of their ficrceft dif- , 
putes, their concurrence, as to elTentials, mull 
have given at lead the fpirit of the law an exten- 

I » - 

five influence on morals, and it evidently has. 

If the rational powers of man are now advanc- 
ing to their zenith, we know what gave them 
their firfl; impulfe. If our fyftems of moral philo- 
fophy are now more clear and better founded, we, 
can. eafily trace the caufe : one of our bed mo- 
ralids has deduced our obligations to virtue fropi 
our natural feelings of fympathy and notions of 
propriety j and by this made his whole work 

an 
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an illuftrious comment on that divine precept, 

“ Do unto others as you would they Jhotild do 
unto you.*^ 



The enemies of revealed religion may be di- 
vided into two clafles ; one attacks its origin, an- 
other its confequences ; the hrft thinks it eafy to 
account for its formation by a concurrence of 
fortuitous incidents, without having recourfe to 
divine fuperintendence ; the other can fee no cf- 
feft from it but fanatic quarrels, tyranny, and 
defolation : the firft cannot avoid perceiving its 
beneficial confequences ; yet, as its precepts are 
hoftile to their favourite inclinations, they endea- 
vour to find its origin in chance, fuperftition, or 
a perverfion of reafon ; the fecond fet of adverfa- 
rks, more enlightened and more fubtle, find it 
in vain to combat the accumulated evidence of 
prophecy attefted by hiftory, and miracles con- 

firmed' 
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firmed by efFefts fcarce lefs wonderful ; but they 
endeavour to difgrace a caufe that they cannot 
deftroy, they attack it in its confequences, and 
think from the abufes of fuperftition to fhow the 
futility of religion concluding aptly enough, that 
if its progrefs be only marked with mifchief and 
folly, it could not originate in wifdom : but if, * 
from hiftory and obfervation, it appears that Pro- 
vidence had a (hare in its, progrels, it can hardly 
be excluded from its origin : a concurrence of 
fortunate incidents 'may have the appearance of 
chance ; but where, for a fcries of ages, dehgns 
feemingly pernicious, and accidents fecmingly 
hoftile, are found to change their alpc£t, and 
operate uniformly in favour of one objeft,. this is 
more than chance. It would be ridiculous philo- 
fop!?y, to expatiate on the marks of wifdom in 
the organization of a plant, - and yet affert' that ' 
the root was a concretion of matter, formed with- 
out defign, and fitted to no end. — Still it may 

be 
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be thought by fome, that the real and legitimate 
efFeS of thefe religious difputes was nothing but 
contention and bloodfhed, and that liberty, know- 
lege, and civilization, fprung from them only by 
accident ; and that this is not a fmgular inftance 
of order fpringing from confufion. But to ob- 
viate this it will, I believe, on examination ap- 
pear, that the difputes concerning religion in the 
middle ages were efientially different in their 
caufes, as well as their effefts, from wars whofe 
foie motives are ambition or lucre. Even in the 
conteft of freedom, we ha^^c often feen, that the 
profperity attendant on conqueff only tended to 
fap the virtue of the eonquerors ; and that a noble 
refiftance to tyranny ended in an inglorious over- 
throw by vice. Accumulated and pernicious 
luxury is the victor’s lot, in difputes occafionel 
by commerce ; and the purfuits of dominion only 
vary the pifture with the infolence of the oppref- 
for and the miferles of the oppreffed. The 

Greeks 
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Greeks nobly refilled their Afiati'c Invaders ; they 
purfued them to their native plains ; but there 
they were encountered by a much more formi- 
dable holl, the Vices of the conquered, who 
chafed them with difhonour from the field, pur- 
fued them to their native fllores, haunted them in 
tlie Temple and the Forum, ufurped their altars, 
mingled with their counfels, and in a few years 
amply avenged the caufe of the Perfian Mo- 
narch. 



The bloody devaftations of Attila and Zingis left 
few other marks but the debafement of the hu- 
man charadcr wherever they pad ; and the hif- 
tory of modern times {hews us, in the ftrongeft 
colours, the pernicious elFefts of merely commer- 

- i 

cial wars. Compare this with the pifture of reli- 

- » , 

gious quarrels, a pidure touched with addidonal 
horrors by fome of the firft names of the age ; 

there 
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there we find, by a common trick of fophiftry. 
Religion, difguifed under the name of fuperfil- 
tion, reprefented as the caufe of half the mlfcries 
of the world. When, by the natural courfe of 
things, fociety is fiiown as advancing by large 
ftrides to perfeftion, juft at the dawn of liberty 
and the fciences, we are told that this happy Hate 
of things was thrcwm into inextricable confufion 
b}'’ religious difputes ; that Religion came in, 
armed with her Bible and fword, rekindled tlie 
flames of difcord, and threw back fociety into its 
original barbarifm. This wc are told by Authors 
who knew right well, that the firfl; movement of 
the mind that fet it on the road to perfection was 
religion ; and that knowlege, virtue, and liberty 
were her genuine offspring ; but let us flrip the 
fubjeCt of the colourings of eloquence, and view 
it in its Ample ftate with an unimpallioned eye- 
The Chriflian religion, on its firfl; introduction, 
was found incompatible with vice and every cor- 
ruption 
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rupllon of the heart, yet it gained ground, ag^infl: 
the ahnoft uliiverfal current of depravation. 
’I'hofe who did not chufc to mortify their darling 
appetites, and yet wKhed to obtain a title to its 
promifes, (or at lead a name among the heads of 
ftds) endeavoured to reconcile the doctrines of 
revelation to the vices of mankind. To this end 
they perverted the doftrinc of grace, founded 
forth the merits of eleemofynary donations, and 
exalted theory above pradice, and faith above 
virtue. Hence fpruiig a mohftrous birth of herefy 
and corruption, which was, in every a^e as it 
arofe, warmly oppofed by the few friends of ge- > 
nainc religion and virtue. Thefe were the tirft 
religious quarrels ; which, though they are made 
the theme of mpft tragical declamations by fomc 
writers, appear to be nothing elfe but the war of 
Virtue againft Vice, of Reafon againft Sophiftry. 

In t!ie mean time the Weftern Church, which 
had been lefs tainted with dangerous- opinions 

than 
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thin the Eaflern, by a fatal concurrence of 
events, acquired a large fliare of temporal power* 
The dodlrines of tranfubftantiation, infallibility^ 
abfolution, indulgences, purgatory, &c. were, in 
procefs of time, invented, in order to fupport 
this power. Thefe dotlrines were early oppofed 
by reafon, and their pernicious tendencies to vir- 
tue and the interefts of fociety pointed out ; 
while fuch of the European potentates as found 
themfelves aggrieved by the boundlefs pretenfions 
of the church of Rome, under the colour of re-* 
ligion, oppofed her by force of arms* This gave 
rife to difputes more bloody and extenfive j but 
ftill their balls was the wholefome exertions of 
reafon Againft fophiftry* and mental freedom 
againft oppreflion. This is the real hiftory of 
thefe difputes, which are branded by the name 
of the horrors of fuperftition j but what would 
have been the ftate of the world, if thefe corrupt 
tions had gone on without being checked ? An<t 
VoL. I. L 
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how could it be expeded they could be overcome 
without a long^ and painful conflid ?— By -long 
experience we- have found the good efFeds of re- 
ligious difputes : like the contefts of oppofite par- 
ties in philofophy, they tend to ftrike out truth : 
for (if we may be allowed the metaphor) there is 
an elaltic repugnance in the mind againil receiv- 
ing notions impofed upon it by forcej or againft 
convidion ; and the weight of the preffure only x 
makes it recoil with the bolder fpring, particu- 
larly when tenets are impofed upon her which 
qutrage our common notions of right and wrong, 
virtue and vice. Hence religious contefts, like 
all other intelledual difputes, have been always 
friendly to the caufe both of virtue and freedom. 



Thefe are the difputes which the enemies of 
religion reprefent in a light fo odious, and lay to 
her charge, becaufe by them her name was per- 
verted 
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rertcd and abufed : what they cannot deftroy 
they endeavour to difgrace ; and, under the name 
of Toleration, they endeavour to introduce an 
apathy, an indifference to the beft and ftrongefl 
motives for purity of heart and re^itude of con- 
daft: their motives we may juftly fuppofe the 
fame with thofe of the firft pcrverters of religion. 
Its old and fecret enemies, under the made of 
friendlhip, endeavoured to contaminate the doc- 
trines of revelation by reconciling them to their 
vices : its open foes find it vain to impofe theirs 
upon the mind in this enlightened age ; and not 
being able to reconcile it with their purfults, they 
endeavour to deftroy its influence in the world : 
yet, when they meet with the fober cenfure of 
reafon, they declaim againft it as the clamour of 
ecclefiaftical tyranny; and they will not allow 
that religion can be favourable to the light of 
knowlege or the caufe of liberty, when it cen- 
fures them for the propagation of their opinions ; 

L 3 but 
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but there are certain bounds, even to liberty { 
beyond this it takes the name of licentioufnefs* 

The liberty of loofening the bands of fociety, and 
deriding the folemn fanftions of virtue, is the li* 
berty of a lunatick ; and it was to prevent fuch 
wanton mifchief, that the true principles of free- 
dom were firft laid down. 

Thus I have endeavoured to fliow, that religloil, 
under its moft unfavourable afpeft, and attended 
with the moft untoward circumftances, was yet 
eminently beneficial to the beft interefts of fo- 
ciety •, that, when polluted, it threw off the con- 
tamination ; when perverted, it recovered its rec- 
titude ; and when traduced, it triumphed over ca- 
lumny. It owed little to human afliftance ; for, 
in the middle ages, they who could beft have 
brought about a reformation were averfe to the 
talk : they did not chufe to abridge ecclefiaftical 
power, as they uniformly afpired to ecclefiaftical 

honours* 
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honours. I am aware at the fame time that fuch 
an enquiry may fcem mifplaced, and incongruous 
to the prefent defign ; but in an inquiry into the 
fpirit of the middle ages, the occafion feemed na- 
tural, and the fubjcd was a favourite one. It is 
fufficient for the author, if, notwithflanding the 
faults of the execution, the attempt fhould meet 
the approbation of thofe whom he is moft folicit- 
ous to pleafe : and if this fhould call forth fome 
more able inveftigator, his ambition would be 
moft fully fatisfied. 



*w 
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THE 

LIFE OF DANTE. 

r R O M 

LEONARDO BRUNI. 



N- B. Many Biographical particulars of Dante, arc 
taken from Mr. Hayley’s Notes to his Essay 
on Epic Poetry- 



The anccftors of Dante were of one of the 
firft families of Florence, of the name of Caccia 
Guida. Aligheeri was the furname of the ma- 
ternal line, natives of Ferrara, fo called from a 

golden 
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golden wing • which the family bore on their 
arms. — The poet was born in the year one thou- 
fand two hundred and fixty.five, a little after the 
return of the Guelfs or Pope’s faction, who had 
been exiled from their native country, in confe- 
quence of the defeat at f Monte Jperte. The fu- 
periority of his genius appeared early, and, (if 
we may believe Boccace) his amorous difpofition 
began almoft as foon to make its appearance.— 
His paflion for that lady, whom he has celebra- 
ted in his Poem, by the name of Beatrice, is 
faid to have commenced at nine years of age. She 
was the daughter of Foleo Portinari, a noble 
citizen of Florence. His pafTion feems to have 
been of the chafte and platonic kind, like that of 
hisfuccelTor Petrarch, according to the account 
he has given of it in one of his early produdions. 



, • • Velluleilo. 

f S«e HiSTOKiCAL Essay. 
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entitled Vita Nuova, a mixture of inyfterious poe- 
try and profe ; in which he ntentions both the 
origin of his affeftions, and the death of his mif- 
ftrefs, who died, according to Boccacio, at the 
age of twenty-fix. — The fame author afferts, that 
in confequence of this event, Dante fell into a 
profound melancholy, from which his friends en- 
deavoured to raife him, by perfuading him to 
marriage. After fome time he followed their 
advice, and -repented it j for he unfortunately 
made choice of a lady, who bore fome refem- 
blance to the celebrated Xantippe. The Poet, 
not polTefling the patience of Socrates, feparated 
himfelf from her, with fuch vehement exprefllons 
of diflike, that he never afterwards admitted her 
to fit in his prefence, though (Ite had borne him 
feveral children. Either at this period, or upon 
the death of his firft miftrefs, he feems, by his 

own account, to have fallen intQ a profligate 

courfc 
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courfe of life, from which he was refcucd by the 
prayers of his mill refs, now a Saint, who pre- 
vailed on the fpirit of Virgil to attend him 
through the Infernal regions ; at leaft he gives 
this as the occafion of his immortal work, the' 
Divina Commedia, of which the Inferno confti- 
tutes a part. 



From the myfliic ftrain of his poetry indeed,* 
one is in doubt whether his reigning vice was 
profligacy, or an ambitious purfuit of worldly 
honours : The latter at leaft was the immediate 
occafion of all the misfortunes of his future life. — 
To the profound learning of a reclufe, and the 
poliflied manners of a courtier, he had joined an 
ardent defire of military glory, and diftinguiflied 

himfelf 



* PuRGATOREO, Canto 30. 
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himfelf by his bravery in an adion where the 
Florentines obtained a fignal vi6tor}^ at Arezzo: 
This, joined with his reputation of confutn- 
mate learning, and knowlege of the world, 
prepared the way for his advancement to the 
firft honours of the State. Italy, at that time, 
was diftrafted between the factions of the Guelfs, 
or partizans of the Pope, and Gbibellines, who 
adhered to the Emperor. After many revolutions 
the Guelfs had got the fuperiority in Florence. In 
the year one thoufand three hundred, Dante, 
with feveral colleagues, was elefted Prior, the 
firft executive office in the republic of Florence ; 
and according to a fragment of a letter, prefcrved 
by Leonardo Bruni, from this exaltation 
Dante dates the beginning of his misfor- 
tunes. 

Since the battle of Campaldino, or Arezzo, 

I 

(where Dante had diftinguiffied himfelf) the fac- 
tion 
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tion of the Ghibellines feemed totally extind ; an 
uninterrupted flow of ten years profperity was 
attended with confequenccs more fatal to the 
Guetfsy than all pafl; misfortunes. — The two noble 
families of the *Ch£Rchi and DoNATi,’^had been 
engaged in a quarrel of an old (landing, but the 
feud did not break forth into open violence im- 
mediately : — The firfl occafion of their having 
recourfe to arms, was a difpute between two 
branches of the family of Cancelieri of Pijloia. 
The rival factions had diflinguifhcd themfelves by 
names of the Blacks, and the WJntcs. Donati, 
from an old attachment to the part of the Canceli- 
eri, called the Blacks, joined their faction : This 
immediately determined the Cherchi to join the 
V/kifes ; and, in order to put an end to the quar- 
rel, Dante, and his colleagues, ordered the 



• See Vjew cf i4ie FtORSNTiKl Hiftory, &e. 
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heads of the oppolite factions to - remove front 
Pijloia to Florence. This, as Bruni obferves* 
was like the introdu£lion of a peftllence ; all the 
noble families of Florence immediately landed on 
oppolite fides. Some joined Donati, and the black 
faction, fome declared for the whites^ who were 
fupported by Cherchi, 

\ 

The quarrel fpread, by the influence of thefe 
nobles, among the lower orders of the citizens, 
and there was fcarce an individual in the city who 
was not enlifted under the black or white enfign* 
At laft, at a fecrct meeting of the black faction, 
in the church of the Holy Trinity, by night, it, 

N 

was propofed, by Carso Donati, to apply to 
Boniface the eighth, to terminate thefe intelUnc 
broils, by fending Charles of Valois, erf the 
blood-royal of France, to terminate thefe intcllinc 
broils. The white fa£Hon, having got intelligence 
of the project, immediately took the alarm, and 

aifemblcd 
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afTembled in arms, and clamoured loud againft 
the ruinous projeft. . ; . i 



Dante perceived the pernicious confequences 
of Donati’s counfel, and from that moment it 
is probable he took a decided part againfl; the 
black faftion. However, to preferve the appear- 
ance of impartiality, he, and his colleagues, 
gaining the multitude on their fide, ordered the 
leaders of both parties, Donati and Cherchi, 
into confinement : But the real fentiments of the 
Prior foon appeared. Cherchi, and his adhe- 
rents of the white faftion were inflantly fet at 
liberty ; while Donati, with his black Valefians^ 
remained in bonds, or in exile. The Priorate 
indeed of Dante had expired before the releafe- 
ment of the white fadion ; but the meafure was 

neverthelefs attributed to the counfels of the 

> ■ • 

Poet. ' j 

This 
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. This appearance of partiality gave the wiflied 
for pretext to Boniface, to fend Charles of 
Valois to Florence. As both the whites and blacks 
were only branches of the Guelfs^ or old papal 

faction, Charles was honourably received by all, 
and preferved the appearance of moderation : 
till, when he thought affairs ripe for his projeft, 
he, on a fudden, recalled the exiles of the black 
fadion, and baniflied their adverfaries. To give 
a colour to this outrage, a letter was produced in 
public, faid to have been written by fomeof*the 
leaders of the white fadion, and promifing the 
caftle of Prato to Ferrant, the confidant of 
Charles, if he would prevail on his mafter to 
declare himfelf on the fide of the white fa£Hon. 
The blame was thrown on Dante, both of this 

letter, and the precedent banifhment of Donati. 

} • 

Dante was then at Rome, foliciting the interfc- 
fence of the Pope, to conciliate the two parties, 
and reftore peace to his affliSed country. Finding 

however. 
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however, his folicitations in vain, he returned J 
but returned only to meet the fentence of exile, 
to fee his poffefllons confifcated, and his houfe 
razed to the foundation. — ^He had been, in his 
abfence, cited before the Podejla of Florence, for , 
mifdcmeanours during his Prior ate ; and, on 
his not appearing, he ’was declared contumacious ^ 
and fentence pronounced againfl him. At Siena, 
on his return, the news of the fentence met him j 
and at the fame time he faw himfelf furrounded 
by a numerous and illuftrious body of exiles j 
who immediately formed themfelves into an army* . 
under the command of Alejfandro di Romna. 
They made feveral attempts to enter their native 
city by force, and once went fo far as to feize on 
one of the gates; but they were ftill repulfed with 
lofs. 



Thefe different expeditions took up about the 
fpace of four years ; at laft, when they found 

their 
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their hopes abortive, they dlfperfed, and each 
fought his fortune. Dante firft found a patron 
in the great Cane de la Scala^ Prince of Veronot 
whom he has celebrated in the firft Canto of the 
Inferno. The high fpirit of Dante was ill fuited 
to courtly dependance ; and it is very proba- 
ble he loft the favour of his Veronefe patron by 
the republican franknefs of his behaviour. An 
inftance of this is given in feveral authors. The 
difpofition of the Poet, in the latter part of his 
life, had acquired aftrong tinfture of melancholy:- 
This made him lefs acceptable in the gay Court 
of Verona, where probably a poet was only thought 
a charafter fit to find frivolous amufements for 
his patron. A common jefter, or buffoon, (a 
noted perfonage in thofe days,) eclipfed the cha- 
rader of the bard, and neither the variety of his 
learning, nor the fublimity of his genius, ftood 
him in any ftead. Cane, the Prince, perceived 
that he was hurt by it, and, inftead of altering 

M his. ' 
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his moJc of trcalment, very ungeneroujfly exaf- 
pcrateJ liis rcfcntment, by obferving, one day 
in public company, tliat “ it was very extraordi- 
nary, that the jeftcr, whom every one knew to be 
a worthlefs fellow, Ihould be fo much admired by 
him, and all his court; while Dante, a man 
unparalleled in learning, genius and integrity, 
was univerfally negleded. 

“ You will ceafe to wonder, (fays iDante) 
“ when you confider that fimilarity of manners is 
the ftrongefl bond of attachment.” — This anfwer 
was fevere, but merited. It does not appear 
whether Scala refented it or no. It is certain 
that the Prince endeavoured to make the Poet an 
occafional objeft of merriment in fome very low 
inftances, and Dante condefcen Jed to meet him 
even in that humble fpecies of wit. 

ClNTHIO 
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CiNTHio Geraldi, in his Hccaiotomniithi, gives 
us one inftance of it, which is barely w'oi th men- 
tioning ; as it marks the manners of the times. 
At table one day, the Prince, or his jefler, Iiad 
a boy fet under the table, who took care to con- 
vey all the bones as they were thrown down, to 
the fide of Dante. After dinner, the reliques 
w'cre produced as a teftimony of his wonderful 
difpatch. — “ You have diltinguiflied yourfelf to 
“ day in a very extraordinary manner,” fays 
the Prince: — “Not at all extraordinary,” re- 
turned the Poet. Had 1 been a dog (alluding 
to his patron’s name Cane^ I would have demo- 
lilhed bones, and all, “ as you have done.”* 

Dante however foon found it neceflary to 
feek Ids fortune elfewhere, and from Verona he 

retired to France, according to Manetti ; and 



• A Cmilar ftory is told of young HiticANUS by Josephus. 



M 2 Boccacio 
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Boccacio affirms that he difputed in the theolo- 
gical fchools of Paris with great reputation 
Bayle queftions his vifiting Paris at this advan- 
ced period of his life ; and thinks it improbable, 
that a man, who had been one of the chief ma- 
giftrates of Florence, fliould condefeend to engage 
in the fquabbles of Parifian Theologifts ; but the 
fpirit both of Dante, and of the times when he 
lived, fufficiently account for this exercife of his 
talents ; and his refidcnce in France at this period, 
is confirmed by Boccacio, in his life of the 
Poet, (which Bayle feems to have had no op- 
portunity of confulting) where his biogra- 
pher aflerts, that he difputed publicly with all 
comers. 



But now other profpefts began to.; open : In 

the year one thoufand three -hundred and eight, 

Henry, Count of Luxemburgh, was raifed to the 

Empire. This afforded Dante a profpeft of be- 

\ 

ing 
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ing reftpred to his native country ; accordingly he 
attached himfelf to the interefts of the new Empe- 
ror^ in whofe fervicc he is fuppofed to have writ- 
ten his Latin work, intitled, De Monorchia^ in 
which , he aflerts the rights of the Empire againft 

the encroachments of the papacy, In the year 

one, thoufand three hundred and eleven, he infti- 
gated the Emperor to lay fiege to Florence j “ in 
“ which enterprize, fays one of his biographers, 
“ he did not chufe to appear in perfon, from mo- 
“ tives of refpeft to his native country.” — The 
Emperor was repulfed by the Florentines, and his 
death,* which happened next year, deprived 
Dant£ of all hopes of re-eftablifhment in his 
native country. 

' After this difappointment he is fuppofed to 
have fpent fevcral years in roving about Italy, 

• He was fuppofed to have been poifoned by a eonfecrated HoH. 

. in 
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in a ftate of poverty and dependance ; till he found 
an honourable ellablilhment at Ravenjia, by the 
fricndllup of Guido Novallo de Polenta, 
Lord of that place. He received this illuftrious 
exile with the moll endearing liberality, continued 
to proted him during the few remaining years of 
his life, and extended his munificence even to the 
allies of the Poet. 



Eloquence was one of the many talents which 
Dante polfelfed in an eminent degree ; on this 
account he is faid to have been employed in four- 
teen different embalffes during the courfe of his 
life, and to have fucceeded in moll of them. 



His patron Guido had occafion to try his abi- 
lities in a fervice of this nature, and difpatched 
him as his ambaflador, to negociate a peace with 
the Venetians ; who were preparing for hollilities 

againfl: 
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againft Ravenna. Manelte aflerts that he was 
unable to procure a public audience at Venice, 
and returned to Ravenna by land, from his ap- 
prehenfion of the Venetian Fleet. But the fatigue 
of his journey, and the mortification of having 
failed in his attempt to preferve his generous pa- 
tron from the impending danger, threw him into 
a fever, which terminated in death. On the 
14th of September, 1321, he died, however, in 
t!ie palace of his friend ; and the alfectionate 
Guido paid the mofl tender regard to his me-- 
mory. 

This magnificent patron, fays Boccacio, com- 
manded the body to be adorned with poetical or- 
naments ; and after being carried on a bier 
thro’ the principal ftreets of Ravenna, by the mofl 
illuflrions citizens, to be dcpofited in a marble 
coffin. lie pronounced himfelf the funeral oration, 
and expreffed his defign of ereding a mofl fplen- 

did 
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did monument, in honour of'the' deceafed 4 A\ 
defign, which his fubfequeht 'misfortune rentier- - 
cd him unable to accomplifli. At his ' requeft- 
many epitaphs were written on the Poet. The' 
beft of them, fays Boccacio, by Giovakni di ' 
ViRGiLEO, of Bologna^ a famous author of the 
time, and the intimate friend of Dante. Bocca- 
cio then cites a few Latin verfes, not worth re- 
peating, fix of which are quoted by Bayj^e as the 
compofition of Dante himfelf, on the authority 
of Paulus Jovius, in 1483,— « — Bernardo 
Bembo, the father of tbp celebrated Cardinal, 
raifed a handfpme monument over the neglcflied 
afhes of the Poet, with the following infer ip- 
tion ; 



Exigua 

i' V 

e 
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Exigua Tumuli Danthes hie forte jacebas : 
Squaiente nulli cognita pane Letu ! 

At nunc marmoreo fubnixus conderis arcii 
Omnibus et cultu fplendidiora nitesy 
Neinirum Bembus niujis in cenfus Eirufeis 
Hoc tibij quern in primis ba cohere dedit. 



Before this period 'the Florentines had vainly 
endeavoured to gain the bones of their great Poet 
from the city of Ravenna. In the age of Leo the 
tenth they made a fecond attempt, by a folemn 
application to the Pope for that purpofe ; and 
the great Michael Angelo, an enthufiaftic 
admirer of Dante, very liberally offered to exe- 
cute a magnificent monument to the Poet. The 
hopes of the Florentines were again unfuccefsful : 
The particulars of their unfuccefsful petition may 
be found in the notes on Comvi’s life of Mi- 
chael Angelo. 



Dante 



[ 17 ° ] 

Dante is defcribed by Boccacio, as a man 
of middle flature ; his demeanour was folemn, 
and his walk flow, his drefs fuitable to his rank 
and age, his vifage long, his nofe aquiline, his 
eyes full, his cheek-bones large, and his upper 
lip a little projecting over the under one ; his 
complexion was olive, his hair and beard thick 
and curled. This gave him that Angularity of 
afpcct, which made his enemies obferve, that he 
looked like one who had vifited the infernal re- 
gions. — Ilis deportment, both in public and pri- 
vate life, w'as regular and exemplary, and his ifto- 
dcration in eating and drinking remarkable. 



At what time, and in what place, he executed 
the great and Angular work which has rendered 
his name immortal, his numerous commentators 
feem unable to determine. Boccacio alTerts, 
that he began it in his thirty-eighth year, and 

had 
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had finiihed feven Cantos of his Inferno before 
his exile. That in the plunder of his houfe, on 
that event, the beginning of his poem was fortu- 
nately preferved, but remained for fome time neg- 
lected, till its merit being accidentally difeovered 
by an intelligent Poet, named Dino, it was fent ' 
to the IMarquis Marcf.llo Malespina, an Ita- 
lian nobleman, by whom Dante was then pro- 
tected. The Marquis reftored thefe lofl: papers to 
the Poet, and intreated him to proeeed in the 
work, whieh opened in fo promifing a manner. 
To this accident we are probably indebted for the 
Poem of Dante, which he muft have continued 
under all the difadvantages of an unfortunate 
and agitated life. — It does not appear at what time 
he complcated it ; perhaps before he quitted Ve- 
rona, as he dedicated the Paradefo to his Veronefe 
patron. The critics have varioufly accounted for 
his calling this Poem Comedia. 

He 
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‘‘>H?'^gaye it that title,”- fays on? nf h?r fons, ' 
“ becaufe ;it begins with diftrefs, and ends with. 
“ felicity.” jThe very high eftimation in which 
this work was held in Florence, appears from a. 
very fmgular inftitution. The Republic of Flor'. 
rcncc, in the year 1373, alhgned a public ftipend 
to a pcrfon appointed to read leftures on the Poem 
of Dante. Boccacio was the firft peribn en- 
gaged in this office, but his death happening two 
years after his appointment, his comment extend- 
ed only to the firll fevcntcen Cantos of the Infer- 
no. Another very terrible inftance of their' vene- 
ration for their native bard is told by the author 
of the Memoires de Petrarque. Ceno de Afeoli, a ce- 
lebrated Phyfician and Aftrologer, had the bold- 
nefs to write parodies on the Poem of Dante. 
This drew on him the animadverfion of the inqui- 
fition. Charles, Duke of Calabria, thought to 
protect him, but in vain. The bifliop of Averfa, 
lus chancellor, a Cordelier, declared that it was 

highly 
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highly impious to entertain a forcerer as a phyfi- 
cian. ' .o There was no buhnefs done then without 
confulting an aftrologer, yet Charles was obli- 
ged to reiign him to the fecular arm. He was ac- 
cordingly burnt at Florence, about three years 
after the death of the Poet whom he had ma- 
ligned. 



- tJ 



. ,END OF THE LIFE OF DA^TE. 



/*• i 
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INTRODUCTION. 



^ 1 HE exordium of this fingular Poem will feem 
a little abrupt, till the occafion of it is known. 
— At the age of nine, the Poet had entertained 
a paflion for the Lady, whom he has celebrated 
in his Poem by the name of Beatrice. This 
paflion, by his own account, mufh have been of 
the pure platonic kind, and fee ms by the traces 
it has left in this extraordinary performance, to 
have had a lafting eflfed upon him. 



In one of his early works he gives a large 
account of its rife and progrefs ; but Its moll 

fignal 
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/ignal confequence is recorded in the prefent 
Poem. — According to his own account, when 
his Beatrice had taken the veil, his platonic 
palFion was gradually debafed into purfuits of 
a lefs elevated nature ; and by his allegory of 
the Panther, Lion, and Wolf, in the firft 
Canto, we may conclude, that he had given way 
by turns to the fuggeftions of fenfuality, am- 
bition, and avarice. — This dmbition, however, 
was the principal fource of his following mif- 
fortunes. 



His own account of his unfortunate lapfe, 
the various methods the fpirit of Beatrice had 
tried, to reclaim him before her deceafe, and 
the final accomplilhment of his Conversion, 
are to be found in the thirtieth Canto of his 
Purgatorio ; an extraft of which is fub- 
joincd, as the befb introduftion to the following 
Work. 



SPE ECH 
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SPEECH OF BEATRICE 

T O t H E 

ELECTED SPIRITS IN PURGATORY, 

With an Account of the Lapse and Conversion 

f DANTE, 



PURGATORIO, Canto xxx. 115' 

)5uCH genuine worth adorn’d his early days. 
That each prolific Item of heav’nly grace 
In that rich mold a genial footing found. 

But ah ! the rankeft foil but ferves to feed 
The plant of juice malign and noxious weed. 
If culture’s hand negled the haplefs ground. 
VoL. I. N 
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n. 

At firft with ev’ry foft endearing art,, 

I clos’d the dang’rous pafles to his heart, - 
While from my eyes he drank celeflial light. • 
*Twas Heav’n by me difpens’d the gladfome ray. 

That led him on in virtue’s rugged way, 

/ 

By the pure Canon of eternal right. 



III. 

But foon, when life had reach’d a nobler ftage. 
To heav’nly cares I gave my riper age. 

The world forgetting, and by love forgot. 

For now my lover broke his eafy chain. 

His homage fcorn’d, and fought the worldagain. 
By tranfient charms, and fairy phantoms cauglit. 

• ) 
IV. 

Exalted now, and half to foul refin’d 
The lucid mirror of the fainted mind. 

From 
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From fair Religion caught the genuine glow. 
Yet, as the Woman to an Angel grew, 

Still lefs and lefs he bore the dazzling view, 
But left his tow’ring heighth, and fixt below. 



V. 

In vain, the wand’ring lover to reclaim, 

Won by my prayers, the nightly vifion came ; 
In vain the pious thought arofe by day : 

Still more entangled in the fatal fnare. 

He mock’d my nightly toil, my daily care. 
And fondly flung his better hopes away. 



VI. 

A fure, but dreadful remedy was left 
To fhew the fentenc’d train of blifs bereft ; 

For this I dauntlefs (hot the gulph of death. 

For this my folemn adjurations drew 
The foul of Maro from the haplefs crew. 

To fhew the fecrets of the worlds beneath. 

N 2 That 
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That the fubjeft of the foHowing Poem was fug- 
gefted to him in fomc of thefe dreams, in which 
his Beatrice ufed “ to vifit his flumbers nightly,” 
feems more probable, than that he took the hint 
from a nocturnal reprefentation of the infernal 
regions on the river y^rno. Even before his mis- 
fortunes, the Poet was remarkable for a gloomy 
ard contemplative turn of mind ; and the ideas of 
abllrattion from mortal cares, which he had 
learned from his miftrefs, combating with his 
ambition, mull have occafioned ftrong convulfi- 
ons in a mind like his, ardent and adive, but 
feafoned with fchool divinity and platonic notions . 
We are not then to confider this work as merely 
an acrimonious fatire, compofed in the bitternefs of 
exile ; on the contrary, as part of it was written 
l/^ore the commencement of his misfortunes, 
while he was yet in profperity and affluence, it 
appears the vigorous effervefcence of a ferious 
and refleding mind, deeply tindured indeed with 

enthufiafm. 
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cnthufiafm, but verfed in all the learning of the 
times. — The mode of conveying the creations bf 
fancy, and the precepts of morality, in a vifton, 
or dream, was already familiar from the works of 
the Proven9al Poets, or Troubadours; a mode 
which continued to the end of the fxxteenth cen- 
‘iri-d feems peculiarly adapted to convey the 
moft vigorous efforts of the imagination. 
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DANTE ALEGHIERE. 



CANTO THE FIRST. 
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ARGUMENT. 

The Poet in a Vijion, or Dream, Jinds himfetf 
in the middle of a pathlefs wood, befet ivith 
Beajls of Prey, which he attempts in vain to 
efcape, till he is accojled by the Spirit of Virgil ; 
who advifes him not to attempt the common road, 
hut to follow his guidance, through a dark and 
fuhterraneous paffage^ 
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CANTO THE FIRST. 



"W" HEN life had labour ’d up her mldinofl fta^c, 
'And, weary with her mortal pilgrimage, 

Stood in fufpenfe upon the point of Prime ; 

Far in a pathlefs grove I chanc’d to ftrayi ^ 
Where fcarce imagination dares difplay, 

The gloomy fcen’ry of the favage clime* 



' II. 

On the deep horrors of the tangled dell, 

With dumb difmay, tl^ pow’rs of mem’ry dwell. 
Scenes, terrible as dark impending fate ! 

Yet tell, O mufe ! what intelle£tuaHlore Q 

I glean’d along the folitary Ihore, 

And fing in louder llrains thi heav’nly freight. 
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III. 

Whether entranc’d, I left the certain path, 

*Rapt in a vifion, to the vale of death, 

(Such flumbers feal’d my fenfe) is all unknown : 
Yet down the glen, that fill’d my foul with fright, 

I ftray’d : — when lo ! an hill’s aerial height, 

Veiled with glory, met the riling fun. 

/ 

■IV. 

Now fled my fear, that thro’ the toilfomc night 
The vital current froze, and urg’d my flight. 

When the fad moments of defpair I told. 

Then, like a toil-worn mariner I llo6d. 

Who, newly ’fcap’d the perils of the flood. 

Turns him again the danger to behold. 

V. 

Thus all the horrors of that hideous coall, 

^ That dreary wild by mortal never croft, 

I ponder’d 
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I ponder’d o’er, exhaufted as I lay : 

Then up the hill, that o’er the valley hung, 

' With new-recover’d pow’rs inltinclive fprung j 
Eafing with planted ftep the toilfome way. 

VI. 

When lo ! a Panther in the op’ning ftrait, 
Couchant, with flaming eyes, expe£tlng fat. 
All formidably gay, in fpeckled pride. 
Sufpenfe, I fought to (hun the dubious war. 
But the grim tyrant of the woods afar 
*Still oppofite, his prey malignant ey’d. 



• By the Panther, the Lion, and the Wolf thatbefet Dante in 
this gloomy vale, is meant (fay the Commentators) “ the three 
“ reigning vices of the three ftages of human life, fcnfuality, ambi- 
tion, and avarice,”— 

A plague well known on many a wafted ftiore,— St. to. 

It is certain, that the Poet’s three grand divifions of the Infernal . 
Regions, corTGfpond', in a good meafure, with the diftini^ion he 
makes here j the upper apartments being allotted principally ti». * 
the lovers of fenfuality, the middle to ambition, and the loweft to 
the tribes of avarice. 

VII. 



1 ■ 
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VII. 

Sweet rofe the vernal morn, for now the fun 
With thofe fair lights his jocund race begun, 

That faw with fpringing time the hand of love 
Strike from the fullen deep the feeds of life. 

And from the mafs of elemental ftrife, 

E'.ance yon burning orbs that roll above. 

VIII. 

The chearful morn, and fpring’s benignant fmile. 
New hope infpir’d, to feize the gaudy fpoil. 

And with the fpeckled hide my limbs invefl: ; 

But other cares the childifli hope with-held. 

For other thoughts the rage of combat quell’d. 
And the warm inftinft of my foul fuppreft. 



IX. 

For following clofe behind, a fiercer foe, 

(With rage and famine feem’d his eyes to glow) 

A Lion 
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A Lion fliook his long terrific mane : 

/ 

The hufli’d winds feem’d his dreadful look to fear. 
A famifh’d Wolf attendant in the rear, 




X. 

His look betray’d unbounded thirft of gore, 

A plague well known on many a wafted fiiorc 5 
Again I left the height, 'by fear oppreft. 

Thus the reward of many a toilfome day. 

In one difaftrous moment fnatch’d away. 

With difappointment chills the widow’d breaft. 

XI. 

I fled ; flie follow’d down the dreary dell,* 

The fun retiring, look’d a fad farewell ; 



• By the Poet’s attempting to force the pafs befet with inonRers, 
the Commentators lay, is me.int that prefiimption which attempts to 
encounter and make its way through the views and miferics ot human 
life, without attending to the light of reafon, which is here introdu- 
ced under the charafler of the fpirit of Virgil. — F or the luggelUous 
of Reafon on a fdture Hate — See the Coinparative View of the 
t'KRNO, See. 

•Till 

. 
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’Till ev’ry ling’ring hope my foul forfook : 

Thus, while I ftray’d along in dumb defpair, 

A beck’ning fiiadow faintly feen afar. 

With (till, fmall voice, thp dreary filence broke.^ 

XII. 



“ Whether of Heav’n,” I cry’d, “ or earthly born, 
“ Extend thy pity to a wretch forlorn,” 

I fpoke, and thus reply’d the gentle ihade : 

“ Not earthly now, tho’ born of human race, 
From LombaPvD fwains my lowly birth I trace, 
Ere Julius yet the Roman feeptre fway’d. 



XIII. 

** Me thence to Rome, his great fucceflbr led, 

“ While yet the pow’rs of darknefs held in dread 
“ The world, unconfeious of their coming doom. 
Arms and the Man* I fung, who fent by fate, 
On 7* roy’j fad reliques rais’d a nobler Hate, 

“ And the long glories of majeftic Rome.'' 

• Drydin. 

XIV. 
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XIV. 

Say, what detains thy ling’ring feet below, 

On yonder hill eternal pleafures blow ; 

To this Cimmerian vale, can aught invite ?” 

“ If Maro’s name be thine, abafti’d, I cry’d. 

That fource which fent thro* many a region wide 
Such living torrents of poetic light. ' 



XV. 

Hail ! Father of the Song ! if filial awe. 

With which I trac’d of old thy facred law. 

Can aught the pupil of thy mufe avail ; 

If in fome happier line, thy fpirit breathe J 
If thefe blell temples own thy lineal wreath. 

Oh ! teach thy fon, yon’ envy’d heights to fcale ! 

XVI. 

Where’er I wander thro’ the glimm’ring fliade, 
Fate couches near in deadly ambufcade, 

VoL. I. 6 And 
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And chilly dews my fliiv’ring members fteep : 

See ! where (he waits, her vidim to furprize \** 

“ Another path is thine, the Poet cries. 

To lead thee frorn the valley dark and deep.” 

XVII. 

I wept, while gently thus my guardian God : 

“ Avoid yon’ dark and unaufpicious road. 

By Fiends frequented, and by fate o’erhung. 
Monfter fo fell, Numidia never bore 
As (he, who riots there in human gore 
By unextinguilhable famine (lung. 

XVIII. 

The Fiend her hunger tries to fate in vain, 

Still grows her appetite with growing pain. 

And ceafelefs rapine feeds the rifing blaze. 

Then, fill’d by many a Sire, the noxious peft 
Shall propagate along from eaft to weft, 

♦Till Feltro’s noble Hound begins the chace. 

• An |alIufion to the name of Cake la scala, the generous 
Patron of Dante, who gave him an honourable and friendly recep- 
tion in his exile. 
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XIX. 



From Feltro’s noble heir fhe meets her fate, 
Feltro ! a name intrinfically great, 

Above the little aid of gems or gold ! 

His truth and worth the harrafs’d land fhall fave 
Where Nisus fills an honourable grave. 

For which Camilla fell, and Turnus bold. 



XX. 

Then Hell fhall gorge her own infernal brood, 
To envy’s cavern by the foe purfu’d. 

Whence firfl to light the baleful being fprung. 
But Heav’n in love to thee hath fent me here 
A kind and faithful guide— difmifs thy fear. 
Thro’ other worlds to lead thy fleps along. 



XXL 

Thine ears mull meet the yell of ftern defpair 
Where Heav’n’s avenging hand forgets to fpare, 

O a And 
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And tribes forlorn a fecond death implore. 

Then thofe that fing amid the purging flame, 
Infpir’d by ling’ring hope at laft to claim 
A tardy wafture to the happy (hore< 

XXII. 

Profcrib’d, I thence retire, and one fucceedi 
Heav’n’s Denizen, whofe happier guidance leads 
(If thou afpire) the feats of blifs to gain. 

For he that holds the univerfe in awe 
My foul excludes, an alien to his law. 

From the dread glories of his heav’nly reigri. 

XXIII. 

With incommunicable fplendor bright^ 

In the high citadel of life and light. 

The Sire of being fits in reg il Hate. 

Thrice happy he that (hares the gladfome ray. 
Where in the precinds of eternal day 
His chofen faints the holy influence wait;’* 

xxiv. 
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Then, by that Heav’n, and Heav’n-taught mufc, 
I cry’d. 

From this ill omen’d vale thy pupil guide, 

And teach my feet to fhun the fatal fliore. 

Shew where the finners mourn their Hated time 
’Till Peter call them to an happier clime.” 

I fppke, the Bard in filence fped before. 



END OF THE FIRST CANTO, 



CANTO 
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CANTO THE SECOND. 



ARGUMENT. 

^he Spirit of Viroil opejis his Myjion, and tells 
the Poet that he was fent to refcue him from 
the vijionary Beajls of Prey, his fpiritual and 
mortal Enemies ; by Jhewing him the Secrets of 
the three Worlds, Heel, Purgatory, and 
Paradise. — The Poet objects, that his human 
frailty is unable to bear fuch Scenes ; but he is 
encouraged by his ghojily Guide, and led to the 
Gate of the Infernal Regions. 



4 . 
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CANTO THE SECOND, 

Light Aowly funk, and left the glimm’ring weft. 
And night’s dun robe the weary world o’ercaft ; 

I only woke to labour and to woe. 

With faithful glafs, the peril and the pain 
Fancy reflects and breathes the fervent ftrain 
That fmgs the fecrcts of the world below, 

II. 

Ye pow’rs of mind ! and thou ! whofe ready hand 
Sketch’d the dire vifion of the burning ftrand. 

And fcann’d the horrors of the darkfome way. 

Oh ! fpread your glories o’er the fomhrous fcene 
Decking her fliade with thy perennial green. 

And thine ennobling power at large difplay. 

•H. 

III. 
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III. 

“ Prince* of the Roman Lay ! illuftrious Guide, 

Oh ! try the temper of my foul,” I cry’d. 

Ere yet thy pupil dares the dubious path. 

Shall I prefume, tho’ great ^neas dat’d 
To meet the terrors of the Stygian guard. 

And trace, in dull enlhrin’d, the vale of death. 

IV. 

For him, the fortunes of his Line prevail’d. 

Ere Clotho yet his final fentence feal’d. 

To pafs the fliadowy gate, and darkfome v/ay. 

Hell’s high Controller faw his mighty foul. 

Saw the long glories of his line unroll. 

And gave his fanftion to the bold effay. 

• Dante feems to be ftruck here with the natural apprehenfion* 
of a man entering into an unknown ftate. It it remarkable that 
in Virgil we fee none of thefe fears in ^neas (at leaft before his 
entrance into the Infernal Vault)— "IJliough it is certain that we are 
not fo much affeAe'd with any thing, however well deferibed, as 
when we fee others alfefled Itrongly with it, the paflions work moft 
powerfully by refleftion and fympathy — See Mason's Letters on 
Elfrida, &c, 

V. « To' 
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V. 

“ To Empire born he feem’d in reafon’s eye^ 
And fated by the fanftion of the fky 
To found the fortunes of vi£torious Rome. 
There too, his feat the great Apoftle chofe, 
And the mild kingdom of Emmanuel rofe 
On Tyber fix’d, by Fate’^ eternal doom. 



VI. 

Still lives the Chief in thine unequal’d fong. 

Still Heav’n conduds his daring Heps along. 

And (hews the papal gown, the laurel wreath. 
Erft too the chofen man* of 1‘arfus rode 
On rapture’s wing to yonder bright abode. 

And brought down heav’nly grace to fuccour faith.” 



* St. Pavl. 



VIL. 
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VII. 

Should I with heroes and with faints prefume 
To pierce the viewlefs world beyond the tomb, 

And trace the hallow’d path with feet profane j 
Would not thefe feeble limbs their truft betray, 
Should I attempt the interdifted way ? 

Say (for thou know’ll) were not the trial vain ? ” 

vm. 

Like one, who, fome imagin’d peril near. 

Feels his warm wifhes chill’d by win’try fear. 

And refolution ficken at the view. 

Thus I perceiv’d my finking fpirits fail, § 

Thus trembling, I furvey’d the gloomy vale, 

As near the moment of decifion drew. 

IX, 

“ Speak’ft thou' thy thought !” the dauntlefs Ihade 
DiQionour’d ever, be that foul unwife, [^replies ; 

That 
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That takes to counfel, cold-fuggefting fear ! 
Unmanly fear, that chains the lib’ral mind^ 

And fills with dreadful lhapes the pafling wind j 
But thou refolve, and fcorn to linger here ! 

• 

X. 

High-favoul-’d mortal ! ^ar the wondrous caufe 
That broke the chain of fate’s eternal laws. 

And led me here, a difembodied ghoft ! 

How thrilling from above, the fliaft of woe 
Awoke my pity in the fields below. 

For thy fad wand’ring fon the haunted coaft ! 

# . 

XI. 

Exiles of cither World, a band forlorn 
For ever wanders round th* ambiguous bourne^ 

Of joy unconfcious, tho* exempt from woe. 

Of them was I, when to ! a radiant form, 

Whofc angel-afpeft breath’d an heav’nly charm. 
Drew me ekulting from the depths below. 

' Xlb 
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XII. 

Star-like her eyes — but feemM fufFus’d with woe, 
As thus fhe fpoke, in accents foft and flow : 

“ Poet, whofe fame fliall reach from fea to fea, 
’Till Heavens eternal orbs forget to roll. 

Oh ! hafte thee hence ! and fave a finking foul, 
I'orlorn by fortune, yet belov’d by me. 



XIII. 

I fear, I fear, my fuccour comes too late ; 
For fee ! he ftruggles in the toils of fate, 
Befet by Fiends in terrible array ! 

Portentous rumours fadden all the (ky! 
But go, thy foft perfuafive arts apply 
To lead the wand’rer from the fateful way. 



XIV. 

Beatrice fends thee to the world above, ^ 

(Her bofom throbbing with eternal love 

'I'hat 
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That leads her from the fount of pure delight) 
In mercy to oppofe his mad career ; 

Where yonder paths to fwift deftruftion bear 
She hovers on the bounds of ancient night. 



XV. 

Go ! gentle mufe ! and when my anthems rife. 
Where Heav’n’s loud chorus charms the lift’ning fkies. 
One thankful ftrain fhall yet remember thee !’* 

She ceas’d, and thus her wilh my anfwer crown’d : 

“ Prompt at thy will, and to thy orders bound 
Thy faithful delegate, thy fervant fee ! 

XVI. 

“ Bleft fhade, I cry’d, whofe difentangled foul 
Thy brethren taught to fpurn the nether goal. 

Pierce the blue mundane ihell, and claim the fky. 

Such energy attends thy warm requell 

Thft my llrong wilh outruns my winged hafte. 

Nor need you more your holy influence try.. ^ 

XVII. 
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XVII. 

But fay ! what motive arm’d thy gentle fpritc 
To pafs the barriers of eternal night. 

And view the fecrets of the central deep ! 
What prompts thee to forfake the happy choir. 
Which warms thy fpirit with inftinftive fire. 
Again to mount and fcale the heav’nly fteep ?** 



XVIII. 

“ Since thou cnquir’ft fo clofe, the vifion faid^ 
Know — Heav’nly mercy to the Stygian fliade 
Attends my flight, and wards the lhaft of pain. 

She fooths yon’ burnings, and ferenes the gloorri, 
*Tis only then our haughty hearts prefume 
When danger threats, and we the threat difdain; ■' 

xix. 

More than one heav’nly breaft his perils move, 

Whofe mortal feet the dang’rous paflage prove ; 

Ev’n 
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Ev’n Charity was feen with ftreaming eyes 
Before the footftool of her angry God, 

Warding with gentle hand the lifted rod. 

While thus her liquid accents charm’d the Ikies.” 

XX. 

“ Ah ! gentle Lucia, hafte ! thy fuppUant fave ; 

“ Sec what dire fhapes around their vi£tim rave ; 

And fee how Sorrow bends his tortured frame !” 
The Seraph fhudder’d at the piteous fight. 

And down the deep abyfs of parting light 
On wings of hafte the gentle vifion came. 



XXL 

Apart* I fat, in her* fequefter’d bow’r. 

Who, with her fifter, (har’d the nuptial dow’r ; 



• Rachel. 



VoL. I. P When 
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When thus the Saint : “Oh ! lov’d of Heav’n, attend! 
Canft thou behold the favour’d of thy choice. 

Rais’d from the croud by thy infpiring voice. 

Thro’ yonder vale his painful joUrney bend ? 

XXII. 

Hark I his lamentings mingle with the gale ; 

See I Death’s fell ambulh lines the gloomy vale. 

And theblack torrent whelms the finking ftrand.” 
She ceas’d, nor fpeedier to the realms of day 
The difembodied l^irit wings her way j 
Than I obey’d the Seraph’s high command. 

XXIII. 

Here, from the thrones above, I fped my flight. 
And bore the horrors of eternal night. 

If haply thou would’ft deign thy pious aid ; 
Trufting that ntufe, which to thy mighty name 
And to thy followers won eternal fame. 

Then hear my fervent pray’r, illuftrious fhade ! 

xxiv. 
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XXIV. ^ ' ' 

Soon hither, at the weeping Saint's defirc. 
Upward I flew, and left the Stygian choir: 
Then why thofe cold remains of ling* ring fear ! 

I point a way to Ihun the favage foe. 

His are the heights, but thine the pafs below ; 

: ... •• * 

Go boldly then, and view its dangers near ! 

■ XXV. 

Yet do’ft thou fear ? — applauding Heav’n above 
Sends her three Saints, a family of love ! 

With me to lead tHee from the deadly vale.’* 

He laid, and Hope expell’d my fears away. 

As dewy flow’rets on a morn of May, 

Their bofoms open, and their tears exhale. 



XXVI. 

Thus I perceiv’d my glowing breaft expand. 

And now the dangers of the dubious Itrand 

P 2 Secure 
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Secure I ponder’d with intrepid foul. 

Then, boldly cry’d, “ Oh ! Spirit ever bleft ! 
Whofe pity reaches from the realms of reft,' 
And bids ev’n Hell her deadly rage control ^ 



xxvn. 

All hail ! — and thou, whofe ready flight obey’d, 

I ^ ' f 

Whofe welcome voice my fainting courage ftay’d. 
And thine own fpirit breath’d, divinely ftrong ! 
Condud my willing fteps.” — I chearful cry’d. 
And boldly followed my celeftial guide 

* ■ t 

Down that Cimmerian vale, with horror hung. 



END OF THE SECOND CANTO. 



CANTO THE THIRD; 



ARGUMENT. 

The Poet, conduced by the Spirit of Virgil along 
a deep and gloomy Vale, finds the entrance to the 
Infernal Regions, and fees, over the Gate, an hr 
fcription fuitable to the place ; which terrifies him 
fo much, that he is on the point of relinquifhing the 
Enterprize, Virgil re-animates his courage, and 
leading him down the horrid Avenue, Jhews him 
the Punijhment of the Neutrals, ancd Indo- 
lent ; a mixed multitude of the Spirits, who 
had joined neither Party, on the Rebellion of 
Satan ; and of them, who in this Life, neither 
deferved Glory nor Infamy. 
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CANTO THE THIRD.f 

u 

‘‘ 7h/2 O’ vie, the newly-damn' d for ever fleets 
In ceafelefs Jhoalsy to pain*s eternal feat ; 

Thro* me they march, and join the tortured crew. 
The mighty Gulph offended fujlice made ; 

Unbounded pow*r the Jlrong foundation laid-. 

And Love,* by Wifdom led, the Limits drew, 

II; 

Long ere the infant world arofe to lights ' 

I found a being in the womb of night. 

f The abrupt opening of this Canto, with the folemn Infcription 
over the Gate of Hell, has a ftiiking and fingular cffeft. 

* That Love to the general welfare that muft induce a (noral Go- 
vernor to enforce his laws by the fatiilion of puniHiments ; as here a 
ii^ii^aken humanity is cruelty. 

fldeji 
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Eldejl of all — but things that ever lajl /■— 

And I for ever laji ! Ye heirs of Helly 

Here bid at once your lingering hope farewelly 

And mourn the moment of repentance paji ! 

* 

III. 

ITiis falutation fad, mine eyes amaz’d. 

As on the high Plutonian arch I gaz’d. 

In dark and dreadful charaflers pourtray’d, 

“ How dire the menace of the Stygian fcroU !** 
With deep concern I cry’d, the Mantuan foul. 
With friendly words my finking fpirits ftay’d, 

IV. 

“ Let no unmanly thought the place profane, 

The fated hour commands you to reftrain 
The fickly fancies bred by wayward fear ! 

This is the fccne I promis’d to unfold, 

TTic regions of Eternal Wrath behold ! 

Nor tremble to furycy her terrors near ! 

‘ V. 
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V. 

“ Here thofe, in fearch of blifs who madly ftray’d 
From reafon’s path, by paflion's lure betray’d. 
Lament the fad refult !” then down the deep 
With new-born hope his mate the Mantuan led. 
Where wide before my wondVing eyes were fpread 
The horrid fecrets of the boundlefs deep. 



VI. 

Thence, Oh ! what wailings from the abjeft throng 
Around the ftarlefs fky inceflant rung ; 

The fliort, fhrill fliriek, and long refounding groan, 
The thick fob, panting thro* the chearlefs air. 

The lamentable drain of fad defpair. 

And blafphemy, with fierce relentlefs tone, 

VII. 

Vollying around, the full, infernal choir. 

Barbarian tongues, and plaints, and words of ire 

. (With 
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(With oft’ between the harfli inflifted blow). 
In loud difcordance from the tribes forlorn 
Tumultuous rofe, as in a whirlwind borne. 
With execrations mix’d, and murmurs low. 



VIII. ■ . 

Struck with difmay, “ What founds are thefe, I cry’d, 
^nd who are thofe that fill the gloomy void ? 
Theircrimes,their tortures tell.” When thns the Bard : 
Behold th’ ignoble fons of doth and fliame. 

Who fcorn’d alike the voice of praife, and blame,* 
Nor dreaded punifhment, nor fought rev\ ard. .• . 



• Before we fee the jufticeof the punifhment defcribed here, we are 
to confiifer how general rules of morality come fii ft to be formed. —As 
we naturally wifh eur a6lions Ihould be the objefls of approbation, 
we natuially wifh. at firll to pleafe every body, but, finding that by 
pleafing one, we run the rifque of difpleafing another, from the na- 
tural partialities of mankind, we learn to form to ourfelves another 
fort of a judge, an impartial fpeclator, who neither being connefled^ 
with us, nor with any party of men, with whom we aft, will, on 
♦hat account, form the moft juft opinion of our aftions i For, as we 

might 
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IX. 

Mingled they march with that degen’rate brood. 
Who, when the Rebel of the (ky with flood 

Ills 



might be partial to ourfeU’cs, the people whom our aftions concern 
might be partial tothemfelvet ; but this perfon, thia imaginary judge, 
abllra£le4 from either party, fees the a£tion as it really is, not thro’ 
the milts of paflion or prejudice. — If the fentimeots of this judge 
coincide with our notions of ourfeires, if we think fuch an impartial 
fpe£tator would approve our conduit, our fatisfaition is complete, in 
i'pite of the partial cenfure of our companions. If we think this 
impartial judge will condemn us, all the applaufe in the world can- 
not fatisfy us. — Self-love can only be correiled by she eye of this 
impartial fpeilator : It is be that Ihews us the propriety of generolity 
and the deformity of injuftice ; the propriety of leligning thegreatelt 
Intcrelts of our own, fur the Itill greater intereAs of others, when 
the happinefs or mifery of others depends in any inAance on our con- 
duit, we dare not (as felf-love would fuggeA to us) prefer any litfic 
intereA of our own, to the yet greater intereA of our neighbour \ we 
feel that we Aiould become the proper objeits of the refentment and 
indignation of our brethren ; fo that belides the love of our neigh- 
bour, there is a Aronger love, a more powerful aAeilion, that in- 
cites us to the praitice of the fublimeA virtues, it is the love of juAice, 
the love of what is honourable and noble, the love of the gran- 
deur, dignity, and fuperiority of our own charailer. 

From thefe fentiments, the general rules of morality are formed ; 
for an amiable ailion, a refpeilable aiUon, an horrid aiiion, are fuch 
as excite the love, the l efpeil, or the horror of the impartial fpeilatoiy 
for fuch perfcni as perform them : Then the general rules which deter- 
' ■ mine 
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His fov’reign Lord, aloof their fquadrons held ; 
Viewing with felfilh eye the fierce debate, 

9 

Till, from the confines of the heav’nly ftate. 
Trembling they faw the rebel hoil expell’d. 



X. 

Nor bore the viftor^Lord the alien race, 

But ftraight, the foul pollution to efface. 

Hurl’d them indignant from the bounds of light : 
This frontier then the daflard crew receiv’d. 

Nor deeply damn’d, altho’ of blifs bereav’d, 
And doom’d to wander on the verge of night ; 



minewhat a£Hons are, and what are not, capable to raife Aich fcniimentt, 
can only be furmed, by obi'erving what a6tions do, and what do not 
laifetljefe fentimenis— from thefe fentinients we form^eneral rules, 
by appealing to which we try particular aftions, of what fort they are. 
It IS the obl'eivation of theic general rules, that general regard to what 
the impartial part of the world thinks of him, that makes a very effen- 
ti.il ditierence between a man of principle and a worthlefs fellow,— 
'I he one adheres to his maxims, and a6ls with one uniform tenour 
of conduit ; the oilier aits as humour, inclination, or inte^lt, 
chance to be uppcrmolt, without any regard to the fentiments ol the 
world. — So true it is, that he whodefpifes fame, defpifes virtue, and 
tnuft feem, to the eye of impartial reafon at lead, equally liable to pu- 
pilhment with him that has fallen a viilim to a fudden gull of pafllon. 
See Smith’s Tii 10 ry of Moral Sentiments. 

XL 
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XI. 

Left thofe whom Hell’s profounder worlds contain 

Of crimes unequal, doom’d to equal pain, [boaft.” 

Blafpheming Heav’n, fhould make their impious 

Quick I rejoin’d : “ If giv’n by fate to know, 

/ 

Whence then thofe wailings of eternal woe 
Wafted in anguifli from the abjed hoft ?” 



XII. 

Thus anfwer’d Ihort, and grave, the Mantuan fwain, 
“ Juftice and mercy both alike difdain 
And envy galls the defpicable crew, 

Ev’n in a deeper lot, and gloomier Hell, 

The caitiff train would be content to dwell. 

So might their mem’ries laft for ever new.” 



XIII. 

Grudging the fame that in the upper world 
Attends the race to deep damnation hurl’d, 

lliey 
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They execrate their dark oblivious doom. 

We’ll fpeak of them no more! for, look, below! 

See where the fons of reprobation go. 

Emerging from the depths of yonder gloom.’* 

XIV. 

I look’d, and faw a waving banner fpread. 

And following fail the Legions of the dead ; 

A deep, exhauftlefs train fucceeding ftill. 

The tenants of the tomb, fince death began 
His daily inroad on the race of man 
Unequal feem’d the lengthen’d line to filU ! 

XV. 

The foremoll racer of the gloomy holl* 

That renegade I faw, who fled his poll, 

• Piano Muroni da Sulmona, an Hermit, lernarkable fqr 
the I'evei'icy of iiis life and manners, who on the death of Nicholas 
the fourth was made Pope, by the name of Celestine the fifth. — 
He, though^ well qualified to reform the abufcsol the Church, fuf- 
fered himfeif to be prevailed upon by the Cardinal de Anagnia, 
(Menioict. Ca!ETAn) to abdicate- the papacy. Caietan fuc- 
ceeded him by tlie Name of Bo.n’iface the eighth. 

XM. 
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And flung the croficr and the keys away : 

Nearer I gaiz’d, and knew the abjeft train 
Who Heav’n’s averfion, and their foe’s difdain. 

But hilf inform’d their tenements of clay. 

XVI. 

Naked they march’d, and ftill a warping cloudi 
Of flies, and hornets, feem’d the hod to ftiroud. 

In fwarms on every bleeding vifage hung. 

A vizor foul ! while tears commix’d with blood. 

Still bath’d their reftlefs feet, a welcome food 
¥o the fadidious worms that round them dun. 

I 

XVII. 

Beyond a lazy current feem’d to creeps 
And on the borders of the gloomy deep 
A pale devoted train was feen to wait : 

“ Oh ! fav’rite of the mufe!” I cry'd, “ declare 
Why, dim difeover’d through the lucid air 
Yon band fo eager fe«ms to try their fate.” 

xviii. 
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XVIII 

Thus I, and thus the Mantuan bard reply’d : 

“ Not till we reach the melancholy tide 

Does Hcav’n permit your mortal doubts to clear.” 

With downcaft looks I mark’d his ftern regard, 

And filent, follow’d the immortal bard, 

With glowing fhame ppprefs’d, and filial fear< 

XIX. 

l^ar off exclaim’d the griefly mariner, 

“ Hither, ye Denizens of Hell, repair ! 

The Stygian barque her wonted load requires ; 

For you diurnal liars benignant beam,' 

Prepare ye now to feel the fierce extreme 
Of froll corrofive, and outrageous fire. 

XX. 

But thou that dar’ll with earthly feet to tread^ 

ITio’ uncondemn’d the regions of the dead. 

Avaunt ! 
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Avaunt ! nor mingle with the curfed band ! 

A lighter barge attends thy parted ghoft, 

Waiting to waff thee to a different coaft, 

Where Saint* expeft thee on the happy ftrand, 

XXL 

Sternly, he fpoke, and thus the Bard replied: 
Ceafe, fullcn pilot of th’ Infernal Tide ! 
Commiffion’d from above he feeks the fliore, 

And pleads the will of Heav’n’s immortal Sire I’* 
Quick from his eye-balls fled the ranc’rous fire. 

And foon he fmooth’d his brow, and dipt the oar. 

XXII. 

> 

But when the abjeft crew that lin’d the ftrand 
With fhudd’ring horror heard the ftern command, 
Loud they began to curfe theif natal ftar. 

Their parent-clime, their lineage, and their God ; 
Then to the ferry took the downward road 
With lamentable cries of loud defpair. 

Voi.. I. Q^ 



XXIIl. 



C “'8 D 

XXIII. 

Then o’er the fatal flood in horror hung 
Colleftcd, ftood the Heav’n-abandon’d throng; 
At laft the Pilot gives the dreadful word : ; • 
And as in crowds on crowds the finners came. 
The Fiend, with lifted oar, and eyes of flame, 
Compell’d the ling’ring foul to hafte on board. 



XXIV. 

As fome tall tree on autumn’s doling day 
Perceives her mellowing honours fleet away, 
’Till earth is hid beneath the fragrant fall : 
Thus the loft fons of Adam’s lucklefs race 
Throng to the pinnace, and embark apace. 
Swift as the faulcon hears her mailer’s call. 



XXV. 

Soon as the Stygian keel forfakes the Ihorc, _ 
The fatal bank is fill’d by thoufands more. 



While 
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While Maro thus the mournful caufe explains : 

“ Heav’n’s aliens here, from ev’ry diftant land. 

In countlefs crowds that blacken all the ftrand. 
Implore the fatal ftroke, and court their pains.” 

XXVI. 

See ! from behind. Eternal Juftice urge ! 

And fee ! how fall to fhun the flaming fcourge 
Eager thro’ fear, they crofs the difmal tide ! 

None ever lov’d of Heav’n, the voyage dar’d. 
And not for nought, the fell and fearlefs guard 
Thy paflage to the dreadful fhore deny’d !” 

XXVIL 

Thus fpoke the Bard : and lo ! the dulky plain 
With tremulous throbs, as rack’d with inward pain. 
In ftrong convulfions to the centre fhook. 

Red, fullen light’nings danc’d their difmal round. 
Portentous gleaming from the rocky ground. 

And down I funk, with flumb’rous torpor ftruck, 

END OF THE THIRD CANTO. 

q^2 
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CANTO THE FOURTH. 



ARGUMENT. 

The Poet proceeds to the Limbo of the Ancients, 
•where he finds the fouls of Patriarchs, Sages 
Poets, and Heroes, confin*d in a fort ^Elysium; 
among •whom Virgil names the mojl remarkable ; 
and defcribes a •wonderful Revolution that had 
happened in the Region of the Infernal World, in the 
time of Tiberius. 

The Tranjlator has taken the liberty of adding fome 
charablerijlic Imagery to the “ Mufier-roll of 
“ Names,** "which conjiitutes a great part of this 
Canto in the original. 
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CANTO THE FOURTH. 



I. 

A DEEP tremendous found my flumbers broke. 
Rous’d with the fubterranean peal, I woke 
As fome ftrong arm had fliook me from my fleep. 
Trembling I rofe, and wildly gaz’d around 
To fee what region of the dark profound 
Held me, a prifoner of the penal deep. 



II. 

Sufpended high upon the brink of Hell, 

Lift’ning, we flood to hear the difmal yell 

Succeffive 
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Succcffive pealing round the world of woe 
Downward I gaz’d intent ; but gaz’d in vain, 
Such darknefs over-hung the place of pain 
Hiding the horrid vifion far below. 

III. 

Ev’n Maro ihew’d the figns of pale difmay. 
And cry’d, “ down hither lies our fated way !” 
While I, alarm’d with his contagious hue 
Fault’ring reply’d, “ if daflard fear control 
On Hell’s dread verge, the difembodied foul. 
Shall mortal man the dang’rous path purfue V* 

IV. 

“ Not fear, but pity,** the mild fpirit faid. 

For thofe, for thofe in yon ambiguous fliadc 
Exiles of Glory ! touch’d my heart .with pain ! 
But hafte, a tedious way before us lies.” 

He fpoke, I follow’d, ftruck with pale furprife, 
To the firft region of the dark domain. 
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- - V. ■ 

Now thro* the void and viewicfs fliadows drear. 
Short fighs, thick-coming, led the lift’ning ear. 
Trembling in murmurs low along the gale : 

No pang is here, no tort’ring hour is known, 

Their irrecoverable lofs alone 

Matrons, and fires, and tender babes bewail. 

VI. 

“ And can the mournful train that here abide 
Unnotic’d pafs thee by ?” the Poet cry’d, 

ITiefe were the race renown’d of antient time. 
Unknown a Saviour, unador’d a God, 

Their blind prefumptuous courfe in reafon’s road 
They ftill purfu’d, unconfcious of a crime.” 

. VII. 

“ No bleeding ranfom of their fins they knew,* 
Nor from the fount’ regenerative drew 

The 

•^Tbe opinion of the age doomed the Ancient Pagans, however 
innocent in their lives, to the Infernal World, at Icaft to Hades. 
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Tlie facrcd fymbol of eternal joy ! . , 

In ceafelcfs languors now forlorn they dwell, , . . , 
Not heirs of Heav’n, nor denizens of Hell, 

And of their fad fociety ami !” 

VIII. 

Sorrowing I ftood at the myfterlous doom 
Of thofe whofe names the upper world illume. 

And, boldly bent the facred depth to fcan, 

I dar’d, ev’n from the dread precinfts of death 
To fnatch a proof of our illuftrious faith. 

And thus addrefs’d the venerable man : 

IX. 

“ Say, is there none among the names of old, ‘ •' •' 

In the bright lifts of endlefs life enroll’d ? ' 

. * ’1 

Had Dante prefumed tocontradift the reigning opinion, his hook, . ^ . 
and he both, perhaps, would have been condemned to the flames; 
blit he fleers clear of the dangers, and yet lecures himfelf from the • 
charge of a rigid and Indifcriminating Aiperflition, by inventing a 
kind of Elysium for tlte virtuous Ancients, and for thofe who had 
died before the birth of our Saviour. 

None 
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None dar’d a Saviour, nor himfelf to plead ?” 

Maro reply’d, “ fcarce on the fhadowy coaft 
My foul arriv’d, vvhenlo! a num’rous hofl 
Selected hence, a chief triumphant led. 

X. 

The van were thofe that liv’d before the flood. 
Confpicuous there the Man* of Eden flood 
With I him whofe blood the recent earth defil’d. 

He, J whofe rapt eye the coming deluge faw. 

Follow'd behind ; and he § that held in awe 
The fons of Israel in th’ Arabian wild. 

, XL 

“ Then ! He ** who wdth his fmall domeflic band 

Follow d the vifion of the promis’d land 
* 

Thro’ many a fmiling plain to Jordan’s fhorc ; 

II He that ^'dear the Syrian damfel bought, 
+|Hisfpoufc,and thcy §§ that to their father brought, • 
The fraudful mantle flain’d with favage gore. , . 

• Adam — f Abtl — I Noah — § Mofes — ’ * Abraham — f f Jacob ^ 
Rachel — The Sons of Ifrael. 
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XII. i . ... 

•• *. 

All thefe, the palm-crown’d chief, and thoufands 
more, 

Glean’d from the wild depopulated fliorc, 

Where Saviour’s foot before had never been.” 
Converfing thus we met the countlefs train 
Whofe fhadowy fquadrons hid the groaning plain. 
And flood aflonifh’d at the living fcenc. 

XIII. 

’Till, glimm’ring on the verge of antient night. 

Afar we fpy’d a faint, deceitful light 
Vefting the nether world in twilight grey : 

Where many a fpirit fam’d in ancient time. 

From many an old, and celebrated clime 

The dim Battalia form’d in deep array. ’ ^ 

I 

XIV. 

“ Say, Mantuan! why in yon’ diftinguifh’d race. 
Such charaders are feen of heav’nly grace, • < 

Tliat 
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Thatfcarcc they feem the penal fcourgcto feel?’* 

I fpoke, and thus the mild conduding fliade, 

“ Becaufe their names, from age to age convey’d, 

I Bear the bright ft amp of Fame’s eternal feal.” 

I XV. 

I 

Then, “ hail ! returning Bard” was heard around 
From many a deep, harmonious voice to found, 

“ Behold at length the matchlefs Bard returns 
Soon thofe from whom the falutation came 
Four fliadowy chiefs appear’d, of mighty name,- 
Too grave they feem’d for joy, too wife to mourn-, 

XVI. 

“ Yon’ martial form behold !” the Mantuan faid - 
See in his hand the vifionary blade! 

Seems he not born the weight of hofts to wield ? 

’Tis mighty Homer, firft of bards ! who fung 
How on the flying rear Achilles hung 
And all the terrors of Scamander’s field I 

3fVII, • 

I 
I 

i rr- 
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XVII. 

. \ • 

.* / . . 

N«ar him, • the maftcr of the Latian Lyre, ' 

Who civiliz’d the rude satyric Choir, 

Afld bade them mingle with the polilh’d throng ; 

And mighty Lucan, flain’d with civil blood. 

With him f who to the fwans on Ister’s flood 
In exile fung his fweetly plaintive fong ! 

XVIIL 

Thus, joint partakers of the mufe’s flame. 

And held in concord by her hallow’d name. 

None here neglefts the mutual honours due.” 

More had the Poet faid, but now at hand 
Slowly approach the fmall feledted band. 

And hail the heav’n-afpiring Bard anew. 

• Horace, t Ovid: . 

XIX. 
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XIX. 

Some time apart, in fecret deep debate 
Retir’d the mailers of the mufe’s flate. 

Then, turning all to me, with kind regard. 
In that bright band my humble name enroll’d. 
Such haughty honour far unfit to hold 
Thus with immortals mixt, a mortal bard ! 



XX. 

Thro’ the dim fhades we pail, of waning night 
To the glad precin£ls of the chearful light ; 
Talking of things, for mortal ear unmeet. 

But now in front, a tow’ry caille frown’d, 

I 

Deep, deep immur’d within a fevcn-fold mound 
And feven fwift torrents lav’d her hallow’d feet. 



XXI. 

The wondrous flood our trembling fteps upbore ; 
And now, arriv’d upon the further ihore. 

Seven 
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Seven' portals huge, we pafs with founding tread ; 
Then, meads where fpring eternal feem*d to reign. 
Where walk’d in crowds a fair and noble train 
Of port fuperior to the vulgar dead. 

XXII. 

I'he grave-ey’d chiefs within the verge of light 
Confpicuous mov’d before my raptur’d fight. 
Converfing deep, in accents foft and flow, 

-diNEAS there, and Hector’s helmed ftiade 
Elect RA, with the fair Lavinian maid, 

With thoufands following, rang’d the fields below. 

XXIII. 

I faw the Amazons, a matchlefs pair, 
Penthesilea here, Camilla there ; 

One flood for Troy, and one the race defy’d. 

I mark’d the mild and venerable face 
Of the firfl founder of the Latin race. 

And blufliing near the Trojan’s lovely bride. 

XXIV. 
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XXIV. 

Ltjcretia too, who fell her fame to fave. 

And * JuLiAi doom’d to fill an early grave. 

With feir Cornelia, join’d their flatighter’d Lord; 
There Marcia with her ftoic hufband f fat. 

Who feem’d intrepid ftill to brave his fate; 

And proudly grafp’d a vifionary fwOrd., 



XXV. 

Old Junius J there, \t'ho (bed the Tyrant’s blood; 
Still feem*d to keep his ftern, unalter’d mood ; 
Arid CjEsar clad in mail, with falcon eye. 

There in barbaric folitude alone 

Stood file § who fliook the Solymean throne; 

And held her I.ord ^ in long captivity. 



•Julia and Cornelia, the two Wives of Pompey. f Cato. jTh* 
tlder firiittts. ^ Saladin. ^ Ciiy de Liil'ignaiii the laft Chriftiah 
King of Jerufalcni. 

VoL. L R XXVI. 
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XXVI. 

Afar the * mafter of the ftudious fed, 

Who taught fair truth from falfliood to fcled. 

His pupils led ; and near, his reverend Sire, 

Bleft Socrates, who drain’d the deadly bowl. 
Stood rapt f the mighty academic foul, 

While the proud J cynic burnt with fecret fire. 

XXVII. 

flere, ferious now, appear’d the laughing § fage. 
And he,^ who ceafelefs mourn’d an impious age. 
Now both the fame eternal tenor keep. 

The II Lyrift too, renown’d in days of yore. 

Tries the fweet charm of melody no more 
To bid the lift’ning fons of Hades weep. 

• Ariftotle. f Plato, t Diogcnct. § Democritus. Heraclitus. 
B Orpheus. 



xxvni. 
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• • XXVIII. 

Tully his Roman audience ftill harangues. 
Still on his lips the lift’ning Senate hangs, 
While newly fcap’d the tyrant’s bloody fteel. 
The Morallft,* a pale exhaufted lhade ■ 
Shews his torn veins, and points the reeking 
Like one that fecms the ling’ring wound to i . 

XXIX. 

Thales I law the fons of fcience guide, 
Empedocles and Zeno fide by fide. 

And Euclid there, and Ptolemy I knew, 
Galen, Hippocrates, and Avicen, 

And fage Averrhoes, whofe Ikilfulpen 
At larger length his mighty mailer drew. 



* SZNECA. 



R 2 
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XXX. 

Onward we pafs’d, and faw a countlefs tram 
Scorning the limits of a mortal ftrain. 

And, loth to leave the bounds of chearful lights 
Sorrowing, at laft we took a long farewell. 

And haften’d downward where th’ apoftates dwell 
Deep in the bofom of primasval night. 



£ND (DF THE FOURTH CaMTO. 




CANTO 




CANTO THE FIFTH, 



ARGUMENT, 

The Travellers defcend to the fccond Region, where 
they find the Tribunal of Minos, and obferve hi^ 
extraordinary method of pronouncing Sentence ; 
thence they find their way to the place where the 
Vdtaries of lawlefs Love are punijhed, among 
whom Dante meets the Spirits of Paulo and 
Francosia, a noble pair o/” Ravenna, whofe 
cfifeding Story clofes the Canto. 
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CANTO THE FIFTH, 

Of extent, a region now appear’d. 

But fliriller (bricks of anguifli thence were heard^ 
For Minos there the foul impleaded hears. 

Their ftern examinant their hidden crimes 
Explores, and inftant to the feveral climes 
His ftrugglihg charge the grim attendant bears. 



II. 

The trembling fhade attends the awful call. 

And to his frowning judge confefles all, 

And ftill a fignal dire the fentence fhews. 

A burnifh’d Dragon wraps the Judge around. 

And each blue fpire about his bofom wound^ 
Marks a gradation of infernal woes. 

III. 

s I : I 



/ 
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III. 

InccfTant crowds the awful prefence throng. 

And ftill the griefly miniller along 
Bears the fad prifoner to the nether goal. 

Soon Minos view’d us thro’ the fhades of nighty 
And, paufing at the unaccuftom’d light. 

Left in fufpcnfe the pale, indided foul. 



ly* 

“ Let no vain promifes thy faith betray, 

Nor let the fmooth defcent, and eafy way 
Allure thy feet, (exclaim’d the Judge afar) 

Down to the womb of unrefunding night. 

For thence in vain thou feek’ft the realms of night^^ 
Where Hell’s dark minifters the paflage bar.” 

y. 

“ Commiflion’d by his word, whofe will is fate. 
Thro’ all the horrors of the Stygian Hate 

Secure 
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Secure we ftray,” the Mantuan bard replies. 

Nor added more, for plaintive ftrains of woe 
Coinmixt with ftruggling ftorms, were heard below. 
Loud as when Neptune fcales the bending (kies. 

VI. 

The tempefl raves around, and borne on high, ' 

On its black wing the walling fliadows fly, 

Dafli’d wide, and devious thro’ the darkfome air, 

* ’Till o’er the central gulph of Hades hung 
In loud diftrefsful cries, the falling throng, 
Blafpheme their fov’rcign, and attefl; their fear. 



' VII. 

Thefe were the haplefs flaves of lawlefs love. 
Soft pleafure’s vot’ries in the world above. 



• The Tranflator here follows the interpretation of the Ckusca 
Edition as the nnoft poetical. 



mo 
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Who the Hill voice of reafon held in fcom. 
And as a flight of ftarlings wing their way. 
Riding the wintry blafl in long array. 

The phantoms fleet, in airy tumults borne. 

VIII. 

Aloft we faw the moody revel ride. 

Then, in long eddies like the fwallowing tide. 
With its full freight the hurricane defcends. 
Around the linners fweep, above, below. 
Nor refpite of their cares nor refuge know 
From the reftfUels ftorm that never ends. 



IX. 

As cranes, fagacious of the feafon, plan 
In fhadowy files their plumy caravan ; 

Then mount, all clamorous, and obfcure the day : 
Thus in black bands the dilfipated fwarm. 

Warping innum’rous on the coming florm. 

Tune to the piping winds their doleful lay. 

X. 
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X. 

“ Say, who are thofc around the troubled fpherc. 

Scourg’d by the viewlefs demons of the air ; 

* 

Oh ! Bard,” I cry’d, “ their names indulgent tell ! 

“ Mark her,” he cry’d, “ the foremofl: of the throng 
The queen of many a realm, and barbarous tongue. 
By HER betray’d the mighty Nmus fell. 



XL 

Her impious court the foft example Ihew’d, 
Thence, far and wide, the deep infedion flow’d, 
Pleafure’s foft whifper was the voice of law. 

At once to check the lib’ral tongue of blame, 
Induftrious {he diflfus’d the gen’ral fhame. 

Till truth and juftice loft their wonted awe. 



xn. 

See where -)- fhe {hoots along in ruin roll’d. 

The mighty queen, renown’d in legends old. 

For 

t The ftory of Semiramis, here alluded to, is, that told by 
JusTiK andCTESlAS, yiz t That having prevailed on herhulband 
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For the great fceptre by her lord bellow’d ! 
Assyria’s antient Hate, and Babel’s plain, 
With all that mighty realm compos’d her reign. 
Where now the Soldan fways the regal rod ! 

XIII. 

There fereaming flits along | Eliza’s ghoft 
That on herfelf reveng’d the lover loll : 

There ^Egypt’s wanton Queen J afeending foars. 
Next I beheld the Spartan Dame § appear. 

The common pell of many a rolling year, 

While mutual flaughter dy’d Scamander’s Ihpre. 



Ninus, to give the reins of government to her for one day, (he tpok 
an opportunity of ending his reign and life together. 

f Dido, the celebrated Queen of Carthage. — See her more au- 
thentic ftory in Mr. Hayley’s curious extrafls from the Araucana, 
in the Notes to bis Effay on Epic Poetry. 

t The miftrefs of Julius Cjesar and Anthony, and one who 
might have been miftrefs of the world, had it not been for the aver- 
fion the Romans entertained to the royal name.— -See the affe^Iing 
fituation of Titus in Racine’s Bekenic e, when he is obliged to 
difraifs the Queen, on the eve of their nuptials, in order to appeafe 
the Senate. 

XIV. 
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§ Helen of Troy. 
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XIV. 

I Achilles too, by love to ruin led, 

Paris I fpy’d, and J Triftram’s gory fiiade, , 
And ftill each coming ghoft the poet nam’d. 

To fee this wreck of fouls my heart recoil’d. 

At length, “ O call that pair, § thou fpirit mild. 
That Ikims fo light before the blaft untam’d i 



This alludes to the Story of hisfallingin iove with Polyxena, 
the daughter of Priam, and being treaclieroully killed by Paris, 
as he was celebrating the nuptials in the Temple of Apollo. 



X Or Trestram de Leon, one of the Knights of Arthur’s 
Round Table, and nephew to Makre, Kingof Cornwall. He was 
killed in confequence of a criminal intercourfe with his uncle’s wife, 
wife, La Belle Ifonde..— See the death of Arthur, Part If. 



§ This Lady was daughter to Guido de Polenta, Lord of Ravenna, 
the generous patron of Dant^. She was beti'othed to Paulo Mali- 
tefta, an amiable youth, younger brother to the Lord of Rimini, 
but was obliged to marry Lanciotto the elder, a man of favage dif- 
polition, and deformed in perfon, but daring in the held. The fe^ 
quel of their ftory concludes the Canto. 



XV. 



1 
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XV. 

“ Soon may’ft thou know,” he cry’d, “ the tide of 
air 

Brings to our lofty ftand the haplcfs pair ; 

Do thou adjure them by their mutual flame 
To tell their woes, thejr woes they foon will tell.” 
He fpoke. Afcending from the depths of Hell, 
Riding the blaft, the wailing lovers came. 



XVI. 

Then I. “ Afflifted pair ! defcend and fay. 

Why thus ye mourn ?” The gentle ghofts obey. 

And light, attentive to my warm requeft. 

As, with her faithful mate, the turtle-dove 
Defcends, obedient to the call of love. 

On fteady wing, and fccks the nuptial neft. 

XVII. 

Dido they left, that led the num’rous flight. 

And thro’ the Ihadows of eternal night 

Struck. 
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Struck by the potent charm the lovers came. 

“ Mortal, they cry’d, whofe friendly thoughts Impel 
ITiy feet to wander thro* the lhades of Hell 
To learn our woes, the fad recital claim ! 

xvm. 

And could the fervent pray’rs that hence arife. 
Bend the ftem Ruler of the diftant (kies. 

Thine were the joys of everlafting reft! 

So fweet the paufe thy adjurations gain 
For us, ill-fated pair, untimely flain 
Where Pad us rolls the tribute of the weft ! 

XIX. 

This mangled form was fated to infpire 
The gentle Paulo’s breaft with am’rous fire. 

From his to mine the foft infedion fprcad. 

Too foon the fatal fecret I divin'd j 
Too foon with his my guilty wifh combin’d. 

Wretch that I was ! who lhar’d his brother’s bed !'* 

XX. 



j -u 
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XX. 

Love link’d our fouls above, and links bcldwj 
But, far beneath, in feenes of deeper woe 
TTie eldeft murth’rer and his mates prepare 
Already to receive the ruffian’s foul : 

Where Caina reaches to the hether pole 
With Fratricides the penal doom to fliarc.’* 



XXL 

She paus’d, and her eternal plaints renew’d ; 
Struck with her haplefs tale I mufing ftood : 

“ Why penfive thus ?” the gentle bard enquir’d J 
’Then 1 1 “ Could aught the captive fouls perfuade 
To tell the trains for their feduftion laid, 
billons might Ihun their fate, by Heav’n infpir’d/* 

XXII. 

Then turning round to view the haplefs pair. 
Sighing, I thus addrefs’d the weeping fair j — 

How 
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“ How fad th’ atonement of thy guilty joys ! 

But fay, how firfl you faw his paflion grow. 

What bufy demon taugh', thee firfl to know 
The fecret meaning of his fmother’d fighs.” 

XXIII. 

She Avept, and “ Oh ! how grievous to relate 
Paft joys, and tread again the paths of fate 
Let him who fung Eliza’s woes declare. 

But fince unfated flill, the wifh remains 
To know the fource of our eternal pains. 

Thou (halt not vainly breathe the pious pray’r. 

XXIV. 

One day (a day I ever mufl deplore !) 

The gentle youth, to fpend a vacant hour, 

To me the foft feducing ftory read 
Of Launcelot and fair Geneura’s love, 

"While fafeinating all the quiet grove 
Fallacious Peace her fnarc;s around us fpread. 

VoL. I. S XXV. 



i 
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XXV. 

Too much I found th* infidious volume charmj 
And Paulo’s mantling blufhes fifing warm j 
Still as he read the guilty fecret told. 

Soon from the line his eyes began to flray ; 
Soon did my yielding looks my heart betray^ 
Nor needed words our wilhes to unfold. 



XXVI. 

Eager to realize the ftory’d blifsj 
Trembling he fnatch’d the half-refented kifs. 

To ill foon leflbn’d by the pandar-page ! 

Vile pandar-page ! it fmooth’d the paths of fhame.’* 
While thus flie fpoke, the partner of her flame 
Tun’d his deep forrows to the whirlwind’s rage. 



XXVIL 

So full the fymphbny of grief arofc* 

My heart, refponfive to the lovers woei 

With 
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With thrilling fympathy convuls’d my breaft. 
Too ftrong at laft for life my paffion grew. 
And, fick’ning at the lamentable view, 

I fell, like one by mortal pangs opprefe’d. 



END OF THE FIFTH CANTO. 



Si CANTO 
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CANTO THE SIXTH: 



ARGUMENT. 

Leaving the Lover’s Lot, and journeying Jlill 
downwards, the Poets find the Gulf o/" Epicu- 
rism, where Dante is known by the Soul of 
a noble Florentine, named Ciacco, who dif- 
clofes to him fome revolutions foon to take place 
in their native Republic. On pqffing this Region 
Dante makes fome Enquiries relative to the 
State of L'hings after the Refurredion, , which 
are anfwered by the Mantuan Poet, and the 
confequences of the final judgment explained from 
Analogy. \ 
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CANTO THE SIXTH. 



X-/ONG in the arms of Death entranc’d I lay. — 
At length the vital current found its way ; 

When other regions, fraught with other woes, 

Far feen beneath, amaz’d my ftartled figljt : 
Obfeure, the Champaign frpwn’d in native night, 

> • r 

And deeper plagues their deadly (lores difclofe. 



II. 

The profpeft Ipw’rs beneath eternal ftorms. 

Dire, vollied hail, the hoary feene deforms, 

And drifted fnows their endlefs rigour keep. 

Dark ruin hurtles thro’ the dufky air. 

Foul fleams arife and fill the troubled fphere;, 

Inceflant floating round the awful ftcep. 

lib 
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III. 

Hell’s bloodhound there his triple form extends, ’’ 
And ever and anon the favage rends 
Some wand’ring wretch, and dyes his fangs in gore ; 
Ills flaming eyes the troubled deep furvey. 

Loud gnafli his teeth and hold' the damn’d at bay, 
Whofe captive bands in vain his rage deplore. 



IV. 

The founder’d crew bewail the bitter fhowV, 
Loud barks the fiend ; his flaming eye-balls lour. 
Still as the wretches fhift the tortur’d fide. 
Rolling innum’rous thro* the dark profound. 
Their yells canine th* aftonifli’d hearing wound ; 
At length pur fteps the dog of darknefs fpy’d. • 



V. 

llis triple head aljft the favage rear’d : 

Ilis fangs, a triple row of fate, appear’d, 

And 
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And all the man forfook my finking frame. 

But Maro, (looping, feiz’d the fatal mould. 

The magic morfel foon his rage controll’d. 

And down he funk, exhaulled, weak, and tame. 

VI. 

As when a mongrel quits his nightly guard. 

When the dark felon deals the wifh’d reward. 
And charms the ceafelefs terrors of his tongue j 
So found the fiend his wonted wrath afluage : 

His eyes had loft their flame, his fangs their rage. 
And filence o’er the deep, a moment hung. 



VII. 

The captive crew the wondrous paufe admire. 

Now firft untortur’d by his clamours dire. 

At length arriving on the bounds of pain, 

Thro’ their wide flound’ring forms amaz’d we pafs’d. 
Extended, bare, beneath the bitter blaft, 

Whofe dread artiH’ry beat the groaning plain. 

vm. 
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VIII. 

MocHng the touch, the heav’n-abandon’d hoft, 

I 

A fou! encampment ! fill’d the fpacious coaft. 

A voice at length the horrid filcnce brake ; 

Where a pale pris'ner feem’d his head to raife. 

And view my earthly form with fix’d amaze ; 

While thus with feeble voice the phantom fpoke : . 



“ Say ! hardy wand’rer thro’ the realms of pain. 

Does any trace or lineament remain. 

To wake the mem’ry of a friend once dear ? 

A while our vital threads together ran.” 

* 

“ In vain, I cry’d, I trace thy vifage wan. 

Where nought but charafters of hell appear. 

X. 

Tell who thou art, and what th’ ignoble crime 

That chains thy limbs in this contagious clime. 

Among 
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Among the fouleft ftigmatics of Hell 
I fpoke, and thus th’afflifted foul rejoin’d : 

Florence, whofe broad-blown crimes infefl: the wind. 
Saw me within her vile enclofure dwell. 



XL 

While yet I breath’d the fweet Hefperian air. 
Ere doom’d the bitter-beating ftorm to bear. 

At feafts well known, Ciacco * was my name ; 
Nor mine a voice that folitary wails. 

Here thoufands 'fill the deep Cimmerian vales. 
For foul intemp’rance doom’d to equal lliamc.” 



XII. 

Sighing, I anfwer’d, “ Could my tears aflfuage 
This deadly tempeft of eternal rage, 

• Ciacco, or Guiotto, a noble Florentine, noted for intemperance ; 

thence he got the nickname of Ciacco, i. e. Tie Hog. For 

ibme entertaining particular! of him, fee the llory of fbilippo Ar- 
senic, in the notes on the Eighth Canto. 

i ' ‘ Ccafelefs, 



> 
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Ceafelcfs, for thee, my tears fliould learn to flow : 
But fay what ills yon fadious walls await ? — 

Since Difeord breathes her poifon through the ftate. 
Lives there a man whofe worth can ward the blow ?’* 



XIII. 

Then he, “ The wordy war fhall end in blood ; 
Whence the ftrong hunter * of the Aconian wood 
“ Cries, Havock ! and lets flip his dogs of war.’* 
Three funs fliall fee him rule the fubjed plain, 
’Till Valois, hov’ring on the Tufean main. 

Shall turn the fcale and chafe the tyrant far. 



• Cberehi of Florence, the head of the White Faction, of a fa- 
mily not fo remarkable for their antiquity as their opulence. His 
antagonid, Donate, who headed the Black Fadlion, was of an illuf- 
trious family, but indigent. For the rife and hiftory of thefe fac- 
tions, fee the Florentine Hiftory annexed, and the Life of D.xnte, 
who, for his partiality to the White Faction during liis govern- 
ment, was banilhed. 

It is to be obfei'ved, that the Poet dates this vifion in his thirty- 
fifth year, before his banifhment; hence Ciacco fpeaks to him in a 
prophetical ftrain. 

XIV. 
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XIV. 

Long fliall the Vidor fhow his haughty brow. 

The foe beneath his iron hand (hall bow ; 

In vain I fee and mourn their rigid doom ! 

Two patriots ftill remain j but favage Force, 

And Pride, and Av’rice, check their noble courfc, 

I And with confed’rate flames the ftate confume.” 

' XV. 

He ceas’d, and I refum’d my ardent pray’r : 

“ Yet to thy friend a fleeting moment fpare. 
Farina's lot, and Tegghio's doom to tell j 
ArrigOf Mofea, and Jacobo's fate * ; 

If here, below, the tort’ring hour they wait. 

Or near the fprings of endlefs pleafure dwell ? 

« 

• The ftories of thefe chara£!ers (hall all be told under their re- 
fpeAive allotments. 

The punifhment of intemperance may feem rather too ftvere, at 
its confequences rather aife6t the criminal himfelf than fociety.— 
Luxury indeed gives life to commerce, and birth to a variety of 
trades, but it is often fupported by oppretTion, and often by fraud, 
evils the moft detrimental to fociety ; and the ruin which luxury 
brings on one man of opulence, particularly in a commercial coun> 
try, muft alTeft thoufands. 

' XVI. 

i ■■ ■ 
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XVI. 

\\Hicre jIkiH I ilnJ thofe fouls fo high renown’d ?’* 
Far hence, he cried, in darkeft durance bound. 
For various fins, in various climes confin’d. 

That path leads downward to their dark abode. 
Where human foot before hath never trode, 

Still many a darkfome league thy feet muft wdnde. 

XVII. 

And Oh! if e’er thou view’d: the golden fkyj 
Let not my name in dark oblivion lye ; 

No more I afk, and thou enquire no more.” — 

He turn’d, yet eyed me ftill with look atkance j 
Then with his brethren funk in torpid trance, 

And filence reign’d along the difmal Ihore* 

XVIII. 

“ Thofe, cried the Bard, fliall flumber out their fate 
’Till, from the confines of the heav’niy date,' - 

The 
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The Hierarch’s trump fhall thunder thro’ the deep : 
Then, cloath’d again in vefts of humble clay. 

The hideous band ftiall rife upon the day. 

And down return, their endlefs doom to weep.” 

XIX. 

Then through the dark morafs we pick’d our way. 
Where, vex’d with ftorms, tlie feftal fquadrons lay, 
Reas’ning in fage debate on future things. 

Then I, “ Shall equal plagues the damn’d await ; 
Shall Hell encreafe her torments, or abate, 

"When the laft charge their final fentence brings ?” 

XX. 

“ Let Science folve the doubt, the Bard rejoin’d^ 
The body married to th* immortal mind, 

Or higher tranfport feels, or fiercer woe ; 

Then th* ignoble brethren of the fty. 

When the laft clarion lhakes the vaulted Iky 
Shall feci their pains fublim’d, their tortures grow.” 

XKI, 
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XXL 

Far thence, the fearful verge we walk’d around, 
Converfing fad, or wrapt in thought profound. 
On myllic things unmeet for mortal ftrain. 

At length, arriving where the (helving deep 
By cafy dope refign’d us to the deep. 

We faw where Pluto rul’d the dark domain. 



END OF THE SIXTH CANTO. 
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CANTO THE SEVENTH. 



ARGUMENT. 

Dante arrives at the fourth Region, where, un- 
der the immediate Government of Pluto, ( pro- 
bably Plutus, the fabled God of Riches J he 
finds the Souls of Mifers and Prodigals, and 
defcribes their fingular Employment. — Thence he 
proceeds to the fifth Region, where, in different 
departments, fuited to their offences, he finds the 
Spirits of thofe who were condemned for Deeds 
of ungovernable Rage, for Selfijhnefs, Envy, or 
habits of inveterate Malice. 



VoL. I. T CANTO 
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'MpBTerOT’OT 



CANTO THE SEVENTH. 

‘‘ Prince of the Fiends,” a voice exclal:n’d, 

“ arife ; 

Behold thy realms expos’d to mortal eyes !'’ 

It ceas’d, the Bard my rlfmg fears repreft. 

“ Fear not,” he cry’d, but Hill purfuc thy way. 

He boafts no pow’r thy voyage to delay 
To the dark regions of the world unblcft. 

Ih 

Then turning to the Fiend with high difdain, 

“ Ceafe, Hell-hound, ceafe! thy boiling rage contain ; 
Haft thou forgot the fierce avenging fword 
On thy afflided rear, when Michael hung 
Know Heav’n’s beheft ! and rein thy impious tongue, 
He comes obedient to the almighty word.” 

• T2 III. 
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III. 



As the calm’d veffcl furls her woven wings. 

As round her mad the flagging canvafs clings. 
The fwarthy Satrap footh’d his fwelling ire : 
Then coafling wide around the awful deep. 

We faw below th* interminable deep 
Where all the plagues of either world confpire. 



IV- 

Judice of Heav’n ! from thine avenging hand 
What namelefs toils and tortures fill the drand ! 

Ah ! why on mortal failings fo fevere } 

As Scylla’s rocks the thund’ring furge repel 
A ceafelefs journey in the depths of Hell, 

With deadly tumult fhook the nether fphere. 

y. 

Legions on legions round the difmal coad. 

With lamentable cries from pod to pod 
■ ■ - ■ . 

E)ttH«i-i-by.CJuogIe 
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Roll’d the metallic mafs along the plain. 

Up the deep fides the pondrous globes afcend 
Above, the fons of diflipation fend 
In ruin [down the pond’rous globes again. 

VI. 

“ Ah ! why this cruel fport, the mifers cry ? 
Why this vain toil, the prodigals reply, 

Againft the hill to heave the flipp’ry oar ?” 
Again the mighty combatants retreat. 

Again in cumbrous tournament they meet. 
Echoing the doleful dirge from fhore to fliore. 



VII. 

“ What monftrous tale do yon’ employments tell, 
* Are all the Abbies empty’d into Hell ?” 

• From the number of Clerical Tonfuree feen among them. 



Wond’ring 
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Wond’ring, I cryM, and thus the Mantuan Iwain : 
“ Tlicfe hoftile tribes lament their bitter doom. 

Who liv’d above, in intelleftual gloom, 

Ihe flavcs of wild expence, or fordid gain. 

VIII. 

Mark where they meet, on yonder plain afar. 

Their diff’rent fongs the (ignals of the war ! 

And learn their feveral clans, their leaders names. 
Yon’ heads that fluctuate on the face of night, 
Whofe polifh’d fronts refleds a dubious light. 

With reverend mitres once conceal’d their fliame, 

IX. 

Their griping hands the facred (lores confefl.” 
Then I : “ Oh tell ! among thofe (hades unbled. 

Is there no form familiar to my fight ?” 

Mild he reply’d, “ Their late ignoble fall • ' - 

Has fpread a dark refemblance over all. 

Nor Icfs their labours in the womb of night. 

X. 
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X. 

But, when the trump of doom fhall rend the air. 
Yon’ prodigals fhall rife with horrent hair. 

And known by fcaled hands, the faving crew. 
In exile now they mourn their gifts abus’d. 

Or temped all the deep in fray confus’d, 

A fcene unknown before to fancy’s view. 



XL 

Learn hence of mortal things how vain the boaft. 
Learn to defpife the low degen’rate hod. 

And fee their wealth how poor, how mean their 
pride. 

Not all the mines below the wand’ring moon. 
Not all the fun beholds at highcd noon. 

Can for a moment bid the fray fubfide. 



XII. 
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XII. 

Mufing, I cry’d, “ Oh Fortune ! vicwlefs pow’r \ 
Whofe flitting gifts purfue the changeful hour : 
Say, whence thou art ?” — when thus the Bard re- 
nown’d : 

“ See, thoughtlefs man ! the hand that wheels the 
fpheres. 

Where each to each the radiant bounty fhares. 
Dealing the portion’d light to worlds around/* 



XIII. 

Fortune, his Delegate, with equal hand 
Thus fcatters blelTings from her lofty ftand, 
Difperfmg round the globe her travel’d booh. 
From realm to realm the varied bounties run 
^In vain the father keeps them for his fon, 
-Fall they forfake him with the waning moon. 



XIV. 
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XIV. 

To thofe her fmiles dlfpenfe a vernal bloom, 
While thcfe unnoted pine in winter’s gloom ; 
And, as fhe * fleets away, the fummer fades j 
Fall changing ftates her mighty march proclaim i 
Ev’n wifdom finks before her dreaded name 
When her wide charge her eagle eye pervades. 

XV. . 

With mighty hand the fubjeft orb flie rolls. 

No chance her unrelenting fway controls. 



• This cornparifon of the difpenfations of Fortune, with the prd- 
grefs of the feafons, is equally juft and beautiful. There might 
be a very pretty Poem written on the cornparifon of the effefts of the 
different feafons to the ftates of life that refemble them. In winter 
the fun kindly withdraws its influence, that the foil may recover that 
vigour which had been exhauftrd in fpring and fummer. Thus a 
ftate of indigence calls forth thofe talents and ripens that genius, 
which profperity perhaps would have extinguilhed. Where thele forts 
of revolutions happen moft frequently (as in a commercial and free 
nation) the charafler of the people rifes, and they grow eminent in 
arts and arms ; but if we were to fuppofe for a moment one order of 
men always to enjoy accumulated riches, and the other always de* 
preffed in poverty, by an uniform fentence, the fpiiit of enterpriie 
would be quite extinfl ; the one part of the world would beiinmeifeit 
in vice, and the other funk in flavery. 

Fate 
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Fate urging on her courfe with angels fpeed. 

By turns her fubjeds mount, by turns they call. 
Loud curfes on her name for ever fall. 

While Ihe regardlefs runs her path decreed. 

' XVI. 

The murmurs deep of yonder moody fpherc 
In vain afpire to reach her hallow’d ear. 

For ever lift’ning to the choral fong 
Of thofe who turn the mighty mundane wheel, 

N 

Not doom’d the thrilling fliaft of woe to feel, 

And urging ftill their flaming orbs along. 

XVII. 

But hafte we hence, a darker lot to mourn. 

Tire planet now has reach’d his weftern bourne. 
That faw our toils begin with rifing day. 

Thro’ yonder ruin’d cliffs the bellowing deep 
With hoarfe din tumbling down from fteep to fteep. 
With hollow murmurs mines our fated way. 

XVIII. 
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XVIII. 

Wafted in darknefs down the pitchy wave. 

We faw the Stygian pool her borders lave. 
Fed by th’ aftounding catara6l on high. 

Far, far below we fpy*d the fallen flood. 

And round her borders, half immers’d in mud. 
We faw two fquadrons charge with frantic cry. 



XIX. 

Burning with rage, but impotent of hand. 

Naked they meet, and battle round the ftrand. 
Now, head to head, their clafliing fronts engage 
Each other, now with Uon-ramp they fpurn. 

Then, while beneath their feet the wTetches mourn. 
Piecemeal they rend their limbs with brutal rage. 

XX. 

“ Learn hence what woes, the fage conduSor faid. 
Wait the devoted crew by wrath mifled ! 

See 
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See how they wallow round the fordid fhore ! . 
Plung’d in the deep, another hideous crew. 

Where yonder'bubbling pool attrafts the view 
With hnother’d groans tlicir wayward fate deplore;' 

t 

XXL 

I lifteh’d, and anon, a fullen found 
Came flruggling upwards from the pool profound 
In words half-form’d, and long reluftant groans. 
Joylefs we view’d the fun’s benignant beam. 

Now here we hide beneath the fullen ftream, 

Where ev’ry joy the envious foul difowns. 



xxn. 

Afar we coafted round the lake abhorr’d. 
With Envy’s baleful brood innum’rous llor’d ; 



* By AccidioH in the original, is meant the felfifli or Mifanthro- 
pes, as well as the envious, as appears from the Purgatorio, 
tsfhere, when the Poet deferibes the purgation of this very vice, Ac- 
cidia, he contrails it with Benevolence. See Memos RES DE Pe> 
^RARquE, Tom. a. 109. 



While, 
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While, ftill fome wretch amid the mantled wave 
Panting, renews the ftory of his woes. 

Fail on the mournful fong the furgcs clofe. 

And dying curfes round the borders rave. 



END OF THE SEVENTH CANTO. 
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CANTO THE EIGHTH. 



ARGUMENT. 

Jn their Paffage over the Pool of Envy, in the 
Boat of Phlegyas, the Poets meet the Soul of 
Philippo Argenti, a noble Florentine, remark- 
able while alive for his outrageous and brutal 
fajftons ; on the other fide they find the Metropo- 
lis of the Infernal World, where they apply 
for entrance in vain. 
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CANTO THE EIGHTH. 

) 

I. 

The winding path a gloomy fabric ends ; 

Its heighth with pain the mortal eye afcends : 

Sudden a fignal flames from either fpire. 

The waves roll pale beneath the livid light j 
And, glimmering o’er the wafte of antient night. 
Faintly appears the correfponding fire. 

VoL. I, U II. 
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“ Whence the repeated fign, and why afar 
Refponfive beams the half-extinguifli*d ftar 
I afk’d, and thus the Mantuan fage reply'd : 

“ The vapours dun, that yonder floods exhale. 
Hide from thy mortal eye the coming fail. 

Led by the fignal from the further fide." 



III. 

Swift as the Parthian arrow’s winged flight. 

The lone barque (kirns along the face of night ; 

Her courfe a folitary Pilot (leers, 

Exclaiming loud, “Fell Spirit! art thou come? 
Embark 1 and feek thine everlafting home !’* 

But Virgil faw, and check’d my riling fears. 

1V.J 

i 
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IV. 

“ Phlegyas, he cry’d, thy rancour fwells in vain. 
We pafs the nether world unknown to pain : 

And thy fleet barge is fent our way to fpeed.” 

As one that feels his warmefl: hopes betray’d. 

So look’d, and fo exclaim’d, the wrathful fhade. 
When Maro trode the deck devoid of dread. 



V. 

The groaning barge confeft unufual weight. 

Her yielding timbers fcarce fuftain’d the freight. 
Plowing the fable furge with plunging prow. 

And now the keel divides the middle flood : 

When tifmg formlefs, from th’ abyfs of mud. 
Sudden, a ghaftly phantom feem’d to grow. 

U 2 VI. 
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VI. 

“ Why wert thou thus condemn’d before thy time ?” 

He cry’d : — I anfwer’d from the deck fublime : 
Commiffion’d here, I come, but not to flay. 

But what foul Ihape art thou, that flops my path ?” 

He anfwers, “ One that mourns the fecond death.” 
And foon the well-known founds the wretch betray. 

WI. 

With look averfe I cry’d, “ Devoted fhade. 

Go mourn thy lot : — Among the felf-betray’d^ 

Too well I know thee thro’ the foul difguife.” 

Inllant, with eager hand, he feiz'd the prow • ^ 

Bold Maro pufh’d him to the lake below ; 

Then clafp’d me round with loud exulting cries. 

VIII. 

\ • 

• The name of this angry fpirit was Pbilipfo Argentt, fo called 
becaiife he uful to have his herfe fliod with filver.— His brutal paf- 

. flOQS 
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VIII. 

“ Bleft foul ! that fpurn’ft at fin with virtuous fcorn ; 
And bleft be Ihe of whom fuch worth was born ! 

You 

fions made him the inftrum'nt of a ludicrous revenge, infliffed by 
the celebrated Ciacco (See Canto vi.) on Biondello, another epicure 
of Florence. The ftory is that told by Boccacio, in his Decamerone. 

“ There dwelt in Florence a gentleman, known by the name of 
Guiaceo, or Ciacco, one fo fond of good living, that his whole for- 
tune was barely fuSicient to fupply the expences of his table. As 
be frequented the firft company, he was remarkable for a good ad- 
drefs and agreeable converfation, with a tinflure of that modefi affur- 
ance that does not always wait for invitation. One of his contem- 
poraries in Florence was Biondello, one of the moft finilhed beaus of 
Ihe 1 jth century. “ He was (in the words of the old tranflation) 
** very low of ftature, yet comely form’d ; more neat and brifk than 
“ a butterfly, always wearing a wrought fillc night-cap on his head, 

** and not a hair (landing out of order but the tuft (or tupee) flow- 
“ ing above the forehead and in the article of good living, he 
was another Ciacco. 

“ One morning in Lent, as he was cheapening two lampreys in 
the (i(h-market, he happened to fee Ciacco', in a reverie of morning 
contemplation on the beauty of the furrounding objefls. Biondello’s 
purchafe awoke him from his dream; he enquired eagerly for wham 

was 
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In ruin roll’d, like brethren of the fty.” 

“ Oh ! could I fee,” ftill trembling I exclaim’d. 

By Heav’n’s afflidting hand his fury tam’d. 

Ere yet our Pilot reach the harbour nigh.” 

X. 

forgot what had pafTcd } when Ciacco met him with an eameft coun* 
tenance, and alked him when he had been at the palace of Caccivuli ? 
“ Why do you aflt ?” returned the other. « Argenti (fay* Ciacco) 
“ has been in queft of you this whole day, about bulinefs of the laft 
“ importance.” Biondello, expefling a good dinner at leaft, imme- 
diately ran into the fiiare, while Ciacco followed at a proper diftance, 
to fee the iflue. 

, “ Argenti meantime, boiling with indignation at the fuppofed 

affront couched in the meflage from Biondello, was at the very in- 
ftant amufing himfelf with plans of the moft fanguinary revenge, 
when the unfortunate Biondello accofted him, and requefted to 
know his commands. The firft falutation Argenti returned was a 
blow on the face that covered him over with blood. The unhappy 
. beau in vain demanded the meaning of this outrage : the other made 
no anfwer, but, by a fecond blow, and his choler rifmg, he tore off 
his fine embroidered cap and feather, feized him by the toupee, and 
began to drag him through the mire. A crowd gathering, they 
were with difficulty feparated j and, after a great many incoherent 
paths, an explanation was obtained from Argenti. When the crowd 

V 

heard 
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. X. 

The Bard reply ’d ; “ Yet, ere the coming fliore 
Slackens the labour of the ftraining oar, , 

Expcft thy wifh to fee.” Nor more he faid j 
When round the barriers came a cry of war, 

“ Seize, feize the Florentine, refounds afar ; 
While fad Argenti fled, by fear betray’d. 



heard the infulting meflage, which, by Argenti's account, Eion- 
dello had fent to him : they threw the blame upOn the latter, as he 
muft have known the Irrafcible temper of his antagonill. In Vain 
the unfortunate viftim protefted, that he never had fent any fuch 
meflac^e, and that it muft have been a miftake. At lall he recoileflcd 
• the affair of the lampreys ; and then learnt, though too late, to whofc 
account he might place the affair. Soon after meeting Ciacco, he 
was aflced how he liked the claret of Argrenti ? “ As well (fays he) 

- “ as you liked the lampreys at Viero's."— “ By this token re- 
“ member, (fays Ciacco) that fuch a dinner, where you are the 
“ caterer, will always procure fuch a bottle of wine, where I have 
any intercft with the butler.” 

« 

XI. 
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XI. 

I heard the fiends their brother demons cal^ 

1 law the hunted foe exhaufted fall j 

And, fpending on himfelf his bootlefs rage. 

1 faw his bloody fangs, — nor bore the fight. 
But harried onward thro’ th’ abyfs of night. 
While following groans my ftartled ear engage. 



XII. 

But other clamours, now diftin£t and clear, ^ 

With hubbub wild afiail’d my ftartled ear ; 

There Hell’s dire fenate fits in awful ftate. 

Her dark Divan the lofty hall furrounds. 

Her citadel the baleful profpeft bounds. 

And pours her millions forth at every gate. 

XIII. 
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XIII. 

Thus Maro fpoke, and thus abrupt I laid, 

“ I fee ! I fee ! thro’ Night’s difclofing fliade, 
Hell’s pyramids, that feem afcending fires ! 
Why feein yon tow’rs in criinfon light to glow ?” 
“ The fiery floods, he cry’d, that roll below, 

A baleful fplendour call on yonder fpires.’’ 



XIV. 

Now fmoothly fleering down the deep canal. 
Trembling we coafled round the lofty wall ; 

High mounds of burning flcel ! that front the coafl. 
Still our unweary ’d oars the furges fweep : 

At length, exclaim’d the Pilot of the deep,* 

“ Hafle, hafle on fhorc, and feize the fated poil !” 

Y 

A V « 
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i 

xv^ 

But foon, at ev’ry pafs, the Guard of Hell, 

WHio erfl from Heav’n in flaming ruin fell — 

“ Stop there, prefumptuous Man,” indignant cry’d j 
“ Let not thy mortal feet our bounds profane. 

Nor venture to furvey our myftic reign.” 

The Bard a parly fought. — The Demons cry’d, 

XVI. 

I 

“ Gjme thou ! and let the Mortal find his way 
All dark, and guldelefs, to the realms of day ; 

-Send him to feek the path he lately trod ! . 

But thee, his guide, another doom awaits. 

Ordain’d within thofe adamantine gates 
For ever to endure the penal rod 

XVII. 

• The difEculiy the Poets meet with in finding their way into the 
Theatre of Hcrefy, is not introduced merely to enliven the poem 

with 
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XVII. 

Heavy and damp the deadly fentcnce fell ; 
Then who the tempeft of my foul can tell ! 

All folltary left, of friends forlorn ! 

“ Paternal fiiade, I cry’d, whofe guardian arm 
Led me thro’ fields of fate, fecure from harm, 
Leave me not thus, in endlefs night to mourn ! 



with an embarraflment. The Demons oppofe the deteition of thofe 
feenes where that falfe philofophy is puniftied, whofe employment it 
had been to glofs over vice by the colours of eloquence, and fup- 
port it by argument ; as by that they ftrike at the root of all moral 
obligation, and endeavour to loofen every tie of fociety. And as 
the powers of darknefs are deferibed as thus.employed below, vte " 
find above, that fuch is the allurement of vice, and fuch the fo, 
phiftry of the Paflions in defending themfelves, that the opinions 
dangerous to morality and religion are Hill anfwered, riiey Hill ' 
fprout up anew in different fliajies, and afford, if not th{ moft dif. 
ficult, yet the moft troublefome employment to the advocates cf 
' rcafbn and truth. 



xvni 
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XVIII. 

If yon forbidden gate the Demons bar. 

Why linger here, and tempt unequal war ? 

When Fate herfelf commands us to retire !” 

“ And wilt thou hearken Hill to daftard fear ? 
Heard’fl; thou the call, he cry’d, that fent us here ? 
Down, down, it leads us thro’ yon central fire ! 



XIX. 

Tremble no more, — but here in filence flay. 

While I explore the dangers of the way : 

Nor doubt my quick return.” He fpoke and fled. 
Lonely I ftray’d along the diftnal Ihore, 

Pond’ring the ftrange adventure o’er and o’er, 
And Hill his ling’ring ftay encreas’d my dread. 



XX. 
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XX. 

The parly ends the mafiy gates unfold. 

And in the Stygian crew by thoufands roll’d, 

While on their rear the clanging portals clofe, 

ITic Chief returns, with ftcp demure and flow ; 

On his pale afpeS hung the cloud of W'oe, 

And thus his deep indignant forrow flows : 

XXL 

“ Shall our commiflion’d courfe determine here 1 . 
Shall yon black Cherubim their enfigns rear 
In vain, for other arms (hall force our w'ay ! 

Defpond not then ! but wait th’ eventful hour; 

Their pride of old oppos’d a mightier pow’r, 

Whofe force yon ruin’d battlements difplay. 

XXIL 
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XXV. 

Yon valves that never clofe the Vidor pafs’d ; 
Before him yawn’d th’ interminable wafle ; 

Th* eternal dungeons lay in ruin round. 

The Stygian hoft his fingle arm withflood ; 

And well they knew what deadly woes enfued r 
Where op’ning Hades mourns his antient wound.” 



END OF THE EIGHTH CANTO. 
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CANTO THE NINTH. 



ARGUMENT. 

By the Interpofition of an unexpeded Vifitanty the 
Poets at length obtain admi/Jian within the walls 
of the Metropolis.— Here the firjl objed prefented 
to the view is the Theatre of Heresy : 
where among the other Heresiarchs, they find 
the Souls of a Pope and an Emperor. 



VoL. I. 



X 



CANTO 
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CANTO THE NINTR 



I. 



J^E fpoke, I felt the cold contagion fpread : 

The friendly fpirit faw my riling dread, 

And with dilTembled hope alTuag’d my fear ; 

Then flood fufpenfe awhile and liftenM round 
"Where fogs tumultuous roll’d, the fight confound 
In vain ! no welcome fummons met his ear. 

X a n. 
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II. 



Conqueft was promis’d by the pow’rs on high ; 
Can Hoav’n recede ! and Hell its force defy ? 
Why flays her meflenger ! amaz’d he faid. 

I mark’d his wav’ring mind, and inftant drew 
Conclufions unforefeen, and terrors new 
From the deep mufmgs of the Mantuan (hade. 



iir. 

“ On Hell’s extrcmefl bound thy lot was thrown, 
What could allure thee thus thro’ worlds unknown. 
From yon’ calm fphere beyond the reach of pain ; 
Did any one before the voyage try ?” 

I fpoke, and thus the Mantuan’s mild reply : 

Long fmce, my feet explor’d the dark domain ! 

I 

IV. 
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IV. 

“ Scarce had I left the chearful bounds of day, 
When, new to all the terrors of the way, 
Erictho • fcnt me thro’ the flaming deep. 
Fearlefs I plung’d among the felon crew. 

And from the midfl; a chofen fpirit drew 
In long reluctance up the horrid fteep. 



V. 



Her potent word the nether deep difplay’d. 
Where Judas hides in Hell’s remoteft fhade. 



• A famous Sorcerefs of Sicily, to whom Sextus, fon of Pom* 
PEY, came accoiCding to Lucan, to learn the event of the battle of 
Pharfalia, and his own fate. Her incantations are difplayed in the 
fixth book of Pharfalia, with great pomp of numbers, and a cer- 
tain wild fublimity. She is there defcribed as hunting over the field 
of battle for a corpfe, not yet cold, as the fitted for her necromantic 
purpofes. She infpires him with new life, and renders him vocal by 
the ailidance of the fpirit which Virgil mentions here. 

And 
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And bade the ghofts obey her mighty law. 
Wont to infpire the fealed lips of death 
With fad prophetic founds, and magic breath. 

The Sorc’refs held the central .world in awe.” 

. 



VI. 

Where yonder noifome frogs eternal rife 
From the pale wave, and intercept the fkies, 
Fearlefs I part yon* ever-burning fpires. 

Tho^ danger keeps the gate, th’ unfinilh’d word 
Broke off, fucceeded by a fight abhorr’d, 
Hov’ring on high amid the folding fires. 

I ‘ . 

.yn. 



Three female forms, with recent blood embru’d. 
On the tall battlements in Council ffood. 

And 
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And ev’ry face a fnaky vizor wore. 

Green warping Hydras form’d the flowing veil. 
And twin’d Ceraftae wove the horrent crefl, 
Whofe mingled hidings ran around the fliore. 



VIII. 

My guide, who knew the daughters of defpair, 

■s ^ 

Exclaim’d, “ behold Megara’s threat’ning air ; 

^ Yonder her deep remorfe Alecto feeds ! 

The third, yet fiercer ftill * an hideous (lore 
Of vengeance hoards, and counts it o’er and o’er. 
The dire atonement of unrighteous deeds. 



• Alluding to the meaning of the name Tisiphone, i.e. the 
avenger of blood. 



IX. 
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IX. 

Soon as they fpy’d us from their ftation high. 
They fent a fcream that fliook the gloomy fky. 
And beat their breafts, and menac’d from afar. 
“ Away !” Medusa thunders at the gate ; 

Her ftern petrific eye fhall fix your fate. 

Away ! great Theseus felt our force in war.” 



X. 

“ Turn, turn away, the trembling Poet cries, 
Left that portentous vifion meet thine eyes.” 
Speaking he turn’d, averfe, nor I delay’d. 
With folded hands, to hide my darken’d fight : 
His kind, paternal hands their aid unite. 

And cover my pale face with friendly fliadc. 



XI. 
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XI. 

(Ye found of intelledl ! the truth retain, 

Hide in the mazes of the myftic ftrain) 

Not long we flood, till thro’ the vaft profound, 
Difmal afar, but more aftounding near, 

A mingled tumult flruck my flartled ear. 

The vaulted deep and trembling fhore refound. 



XII. 

A whirlwind thus, the child of heav’nly wrath, 
ITiro’ the tall forefl fweeps an ample path. 

And rends their fhatter’d boughs, and flings afar ; 
Thro’ the long avenue in dully pride ' 

The defolating God is feen to ride. 

And flocks and fwains avoid the coming war. 



XIII. 
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xm. 

•Now turn thy fliarpen’d eye to yonder fteep. 
Where damps and noifome frogs eternal weep. 
1 look’d 1 and faw a throng, in deep difmay. 
Flying in flaoals ; as when-the finny train, 
Before the 'fable monarch of the main 
Innura’rous feud, and fill the ample bay. 



XIV. 

Thus in loud ruin came the bands forlorn. 

Behind, a godlike form in tempefl; borne. 

Urg’d the foul flight acrois the fable flood. 

Before his lifted arm the vapours hoar. 

In gloomy volumes roll’d to either fliore ; 

And full difdos’d the heav’nly vifion flood. 

XV. 
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XV. 

I watch’d the Mantuan look — he gave the fign ; 
At once with rev’rend awe our heads decline. 

He anfwer’d not, but turn’d a wrathful eye. 

Full on the gate oppos’d. His beamy wand 
The portal fmote, it felt the heav’niy hand, 

The jarring valves disjoin, and open fly. 



XVI. 

Full In the flaming arch the Seraph flood, 
“Exiles ofHeav’n! he cry’d, rebellious brood! 
Learn lefs prefumption, and his arm to dread 
Whofe fov’reign will admits of no control ; 
Whofe vollied thunders oft were heard to roll 
lliro’ the fad regions of the fentenc’d dead !” 



xvn. 
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xvir. 

Dare ye contend with Heav’n, ye fons of night ? 
Think how your Jailor mourn’d a Mortal’s 
might ! 

He ceas’d, and frowning left the gates of death ; 
Silent and Hern the Mantuan fliade he paft, 

'ITien mounted upwards on a whirlwind blaft,* 
Like one that burn’d with unextinguilh’d wrath. 



• An allufion to our Saviour’s defeent into Hell. See Canto4, and _ 
the conclufion of Canto 8 th, where this note by a lapfe of the me- 

rnory, was omitted. -It was the opinion of the times that our ' 

Saviour defeended not only into the date of the dead (Hades) but 
into the region of eternal punilhment, to Oiew his difunion at once 
' ever death and hell, and to lead from the Limbus Patbum, the 
Patriarchs and Antideluvians in triumph. See his retinue deferibed, 
'’Canto 4.th. There are numberlefs alluiiuns to this through the 
Poem. 



XVIII. 
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XVIII. 

To the unguarded gate we bent our v. ay. 
Secure of conqueft in the Stvoian fray : 

And cm’ring now, our carei^ul eyes explore 
The Heav’n-bulit fortrefs of eternal wrath ; 
Vv'^here viewiefs tortures lin’d the plains beneath, 
And execrations ran fi OiU Tnore to iliore. 



XIX. 

As where old Arli * fees the ftagnant flood 
Or nigh Quarnaro ftain’d with Istrian blood. 
Long fepulchres deform the fun’ral field. 

Thus ridgy rofe, and bold, the burning fpacc. 
But deeper dykes the Stygian foil deface. 

And ev’ry tomb a ftruggling victim held, 



• A City of Provence, where Charlemagne overthrciw the Saracens, 
in a pitched battle, but with great (laughter of the Ficnch. 



XX. 



/ 
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XX. 

Round each fad furnace glows a lamping flame, 
-And ev’ry cell reflefts a ruddy gleam : 

Maifes of molten fleel they feem’d afar. 

Some poVr fufpends their burning valves on high. 
And fends abroad the lamentable cry 
Of prifon’d fouls that* curfe their natal ftar. 



XXI. 

“ Ah Guide divine, explain this horrid fight. 

Say, who are they that mourn their wretched plight 
In yon’ deep dungeons of outrageous fire ?” 

“ There the Heresiarchs dwell, the Poet faid, 

t 

Who their fad prefelytes from truth mifled, 

Their impious followers fill the difmal choir. 

XXII. 
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XXII. 

“ In fubterranean tribes beneath the plain 
The vidims lie, condemn’d to various pain. 

As each more deeply drank of error’s wave 
Millions unthought the diflant bound poffefs.” 
Thus fpeaking, down the wid’ning path we prefs. 
Where the wall frowns o’er many a flaming grave. 



END OF THE NINTH CANTO. 
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-.CANTO THE TENTH. 



ARGUME NT. 

Dante obtaining Permijfton to addrefs the Here- 
siARCHS, finds among the rejl Guido Caval- 
CONTI and Farinata Uberte, two noble Flo- 
rentines ; the latter of whom gives an obfcure 
Intimation to the Poet of his impending Exile, 
and accounts for this extraordinary Privilege 'of- 
forefeeing things enjoyed by the 'Tribes, below, _ 



VoL. I. 



CAN'yO, 
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V 



CANTO THE TENTH, 

I. 

HE Bard proceeds, and guides my trembling feet 
Where round the plain the awful turrets meet. 

“ Oh ! thou, I cry’d, whofe fage conduding hand^ 
Teaches my fteps the dark degrees to found. 

Say, is it giv’n to fearch the flaming round, 

And learn the ftories of the fentenc’d band ?” 

Y. 2. IE 
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See from afar their opening tombs invite. 

And no invidious bard appears in fight.” 

Thefe tombs, he cry d, the hand of fate fliall clofc 
When from the vale of doom their fouls return. 
Embodied each in fiercer fires to burn, 

Dire confummation of their endlefs woes ” 



m. 

Where yon red furnace glows amid the fire 
Old Epicurus heads the impious choir. 

Who thought the Louban air of fleeting breath. 
For ever npw his dire miftake he moujns. 

Go ! where among his train the Atheift burns, 
And learn the fecrcts of the fecond death. 



IV. 
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IV. . I 

Thy eager wifh I fee.” — Abafli’d, I faid, ' 

“ Thy counfcl kind, my eager wiih allay’d ! 

When my too lib’ral tongue thy care control’d.” 

He anfwer’d not ! for deep within the ground 
A voice exclaim’d, “ Oh hail ! thou welcome found, * 

That tun’d my tongue on Arno’s banks of old. 

V. 

i 

What wayward chance. Oh ! gentle Tuscan, 
tell ! 

ConduSs thee thro’ the flaming bounds of Hell, 

A mortal man ?” — With quick inftinftive dread 
I feiz’d my Guide ; when thus the Mantuan bold • 

“Turn, daftard, turn! and* Hubert’s (hade behold ! 

See I from the flaming verge he lifts his head.’* 

VI. 

• Farinata, of the illultrlous family of the UbertI of Florence, an - \ 

Epicurean or materialift, by principle, one, “ who thought the foul 

an 
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VI. 

Half-fpringing from the tomb he fccm’d to fcorn, 
With high and haughty mien his lot forlorn. 

His eye met mine, the Mantuan feiz’d my hand, 
And led me thro’ the dire fepulchral fcene. 

Where winds a path the burning tombs between. . 
“ Now fpeak, he cry’d, and tell thy bold demand.” 



vn. 

Near the red furnace in fufpeiife I flood. 

The fpedlre view’d me round with furious mood. 
And, Mortal ! “ whence thy race,” intent he cry’d. 
With fault’ring voice my lineage I difplay’d; 

“ Thou nam’ll my deadlieft foes, reply’d the lhade. 
And oft’ the prowefs of this arm they try’d. 

VIII. 

an air of fleeting breath,"— He wai the foul of the Ghibellineor Im- 
perial aflion,— See Florentine Hiftory annexed in the reference to 
this Canto. 
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My arm twice fwept them from their native plain ; 
Yet twice they wip’d away th' ignoble ftain.” 
Stern I reply’d, ** while thine in exile mourn’d.’* 
Rous’d at the word, another fhade appear’d. 

High o’er the flaming verge his front he rear’d. 
While in his fparkling eye impatience burn’d. 

IX. 

Eager he look’d along the burning (hore, 

And difappointment blanch’d his vifage o’er : 

“Oh! • Alighieri ! Oh! my friend! he cry’d, 
If to thy daring foul this difmal path 
Spontaneous opens thro’ the vale of death, 

Why has my Guido left thy faithful fide ? 

X. 

* Here it another inftance that the Poet diftrlbutes his pui)|(hinent 
according to his flriAeft notions of the criminal's demerit. Guido 
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An hand condufts me thro’ tlie realms of pain. 
He cry’d, which haply Guido * would difdain, 
For by his voice the fpedre foon was known. 

t , 

Say, feels he ftill the fun’s benignant beam, 
Again he cry’d, or here in Hell’s extreme 
Sends from afar the never-dying groan ?” 



XL 

Sufpenfe awhile he waited my reply. 
Then funk defpairing with a feeble cry. 



CiTalcajili (the fpeftrc meant here) was aGuelf of the white faction, 
at Dante was,' -and his mod Intimate friend j but tinflured with the 

principles of tHOttrialifm. See a beautiful Imitation of a 

' Sonnet addrelTed to bis Son by Dante in Mr. Hayley's notes to his 
Eflay on Epic Poetry. . 

* This was the Guido to whom the Sonnet before mentioned was 
addrelTed. — The Poet alludes here to his preference of the Pliilofo- 
phert to the Poets, a point on which they had many amicable'coa- 
tefts. 

. 

Stern 

• , ■ 
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Stern, and unmov’d, the * other fliade remains, 
Pond’ring the fortunes of his exil’d race. 

I mourn, I mourn, he cry’d, their deep difgrace. 
More than the cinflurc of thefe burning chains. 



' XII. 

But ere the fiftieth moon lliall gild her horn 
The vanquKh’d fluill rejoice, the vidor mourn. 

— But whence this lading hate to Hubert’s f blood. 
That breathes dill deadly in the voice of law ?” 

“ The direful caufe, I cry’d, Valdarbia faw. 
When to the main fhe roll’d a fanguine flood. 



• Viz, Farinata Huberti, 

f Hubert here obfcurely prophelies the expulfion of the Giielf* 
by Charles of Valois, and the exile of Dante. See his Life and of 
Dante and Florentine Hiltory annexed. 



xm. 
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xm. 

Sighing, he cry’d, “ Was mine the firigle hand 
That with your faftious blood embath’d the ftrand ? 
Did no juft vengeance point my lifted fpcar ? 

But this foie arm, ^ove ignoble dread. 

Warded the vengeance burfting o’er your head. 
When trembling Florence faw perdition near.” ' 

XlV. 

Hubert, I cry'd, the myftciy explain, 

(So may your blood, reftor’d, in Florence reign) 
And kindly folve my doubt ; for fchoolmen tell. 
Fate to the fiends fo deals her dubious light, 

That prefent things efcape their clouded fight. 

While future fcencs are clearly known in Hell.'” 



XV. 
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XV. 

“ In thefe fad realms, the Tufean foul replies, 
Diftind the feenes of future time arife. 

While ftill the fading prefent fleets obfeure. 

Nought know the fcntenc’d tribes o^pafllng things, 
Unlefs fome wretch condemn’d the tidings brings, 
Frefli from the ftains of yonder clime impure. 



XVI. 

I 

This privilege alone our fquadrons boaft. 

Till Prefent, Part, and Future, all arc lofl: 

In final doom, and time fliall be no more.” 
Vext at my fault, “ Oh tell thy fad compeer, 
I cry’d, “ his Guido^ caufs of ail his fear. 
Yet flrays delighted on the Tufean fliore.” 



XVII. 
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XVII. 

This had I told ere now j but thoughts perplex’d, 
Tho* now refolv’d, my anxious bofom vext ; 

And now adieu,— my Guide forbids my ftay !’* 

But firft; declare what fellows of the tomb, 

In burning cells await the final doom. 

Secluded ever from the hope of day.” 

XVIII. 

“ Round (he reply’d) a thoufand tombs arife, 

Yon furnace rings with royal Frederic’s cries.* 

His 

• The fecond Emperor of that name, grandfon to Barbarofla, and 
to William the Good, King of Sicily, by Conllantia hi* daughter, 
who, though a profefled Nun, was obliged to marry Henry the 
Sixth, his foB. By this means, Frederic unjted in his own perfon 
the claims of the Houfe of Suabia to the empire, and of the Houfe ■ 
of Tancred to Naples and Sicily. Thefe claims, as they would have 

dallied 
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His captive prelates fill the difmaT choir. 

Enquire no more !’* he cried, and plungM amain. 
With headlong hafte, among the burning train. 
And eager feem’d to feek his bed of fire. 



claQied with the interefts of the Church, alarmed the Pope (Honorius 
the Third) particularly when he found that Frederic had taken pof- 
fedion of the Sicilies. He firft kindled a dlfpute between Frederic 
and his Clergy ; then, after long and vexatious difputei, he con* 
Tented to a Teeming reconciliation, and perTuaded the Emperor to 
undertake a CruTade againft the Sultan of Egypt. When he was 
in the war, the Pope took care to betray his counfels to the Sultan, 
and pointed out the beft method of Tubduing him. The Sultan, to 
embroil the Chriftian potentates, diToovered the Papal correTpond- 
ence to Frederic, who immediately made peace with him, and return- 
ed to Europe to punilh the Pope. On his arrival in Italy, he took podeT* 
Hon of Apulia and Sicily ; and, to affront the Pope, Tent for a co- 
lony of Saracens, whom he fettled at Necera in Apulia. In conTe- 
quence of this he was engaged in a long and cruel war with the 
Pope; and, ere it was dnifhed, died in Apulia, by the hands (as i, 
TuppoTcd) of his natural Ton Manfred, or Mainfrei, who is Taid to 
have Aided him with a wet cloth. He died excommunicated ; but 
the crime that Teems to have given him a Teat here was a book, Taid 
by Tome to be written by him, by others attributed to bis confiden- 
tial Minifler, Peter de Vincis, the Tubflance of which was. The 
Three Impoftors, viz. MoTes, Maliomet, and J. C. See C. 13, 
for the Aory of Peter de Vincis. 

XIX* 
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XIX. 

My Guide I follow’d on with heavy heart i 
The gentle Poet faw my inward fmart, 

And alk’d the caufe. The myftic threat I told. 

“ Bid Mem’ry ftill the fatal words retain, 

(He cry’d) and mark the wonders of the plaint * 
Thy guardian Saint will fopn thy fate unfold/* 



XX. 



Onward our feet purfu’d the left-hand way, 
Behind the burnings call a difmal ray j 
And, op’ning in the front, a gloomy vale 
Breath’d a fepulchral fcent ; where, fteaming round. 
Dark, noifome vapours hide the fatal ground. 
And o’er the deep in lazy volumes fail. 



END OF THE TENTH CANTO. 




CANTO THE ELEVENTH, 



ARGUMENT. 

The Poet arriving at the bounds of the Circle of 
Herefy, finds the tomb of Anajlafius. Virgil then 
gives a general map or delineation of their intended 
fiurMy, From him Dante learns that the next re- 
gion is inhabited by tyrants^ opprejforsy and others of 
that clafsy whom he accurately di/linguijhes into their 
feveral fpecies. In giving a general view of the 
other criminals y he ajjigns reafon why usury is pu- 
ntjhed with other crimes againfl nature. 
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canto the ELEVENTH; 

I; 

Now bending o*cr the high embattled ftccp, 
Wc find the poisonous vapours of the deep. 
Intolerably ftrong, invade oUr fmelli 
FuH-charg'd with peftile^d the fog arofe : 

Fall we retreated frora^rae fcene of woes. 

Where a tall fabric crown’d the verge of Hell. 

VoL. I; Z 
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II. 



Thofe words engrav’d, the haplefs inmate told, 
“ The Pupil of Photinus * here behold. 



* Photinus was a Greek heretic, who held, againft the Omou- 
fians, that the Son was not equal to the Father, and that the'Holy 
Ghoft did not proceed from both. His pupil was (according to 
Dante) Pope Anaftafius the Fourth ; though Baronius and Bellar- 
mine both deny it. (See Annal. Eccl. anno 497, and Bellar. de 
Rom. Pont. Cap. 10.) One good effeft followed at leaft from thefe 
difputcs of the rival parties ; each took due care that the facred text 
fhould not be corrupted by their antagonifts, and hence the fcriptu- 
ral code was preferred pure ; which, had tlie Church always been at 
peace, would have been liable to great corruption, where none 
would have had an intereft to detefi the fraud. Nor, fuppoling it 
had not been corrupted, could its purity have been fo eafily proved 
to unbelievers as it can now, if the Church had not been divided 
into parties who carefully watched each other. When it is remem> 
bered, that thofe difputes began in the iirft age of the Church, it 
will eafily be perceived what influence they had in preferring the 
fcriptures undepraved. ■ . .. ' / 

Whofc 

f f 
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Whofe tainted faith the triple crown difgrac’d !’* 
Oh ! flowly, flowly pace the noifomc vale, 
(Exclaim’d the Mantuan) left your fenfes fail. 
Too weak to bear the fuffocating blaft !” 



III. 

“ Say, fhall we fruitlefs pafs the precious time, 
While darknefs overhangs the difmal clime.” 

I fpoke, and thus the friendly Spirit faid : 

■ “ Attend ! while I prepare thee for a fight 
Yet hid within the fullen womb of night; 

Where yon fufpended cliffs the valley fliadc. 

» 

I 

IV. 



Thro* three defcents of pain our journey leads. 
Each holds a tribe condemn’d for lawlefs deeds ; 

Z * Learn 
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Learn thou diclr crimes ! a fight will then fuffice ) 
There Malice, deadly fiend, abhorr’d by God, 
With her twin-race of Violence and Fraud 
Beneath the penal fcourge for ever lies. . ' 



V. 

Above the fons of Violence reficjcj 

The bands of V raud belo>v together hide i 

(Vile Fraud ! the heav’n-born foul’s peculiar blot !) 

For this, in fiercer pains, the traitors keep 

Their horrid vigils far in yondCT deep i 

Hated of Heav’n, and fill the loweft lot* 



• The Poet here gives, ift. The general divifion of the remaiii- 
•"g region into the two grand departments of Violence and Fraud. 
(St. V.) Then he defcends to a particular eniinaeration of each clafs. 
In the departn>ent of Violence he mentions robbers, Aiicides, ufur- 
pers, athei^s, and bla/phemers, with thofe wlto have been guilty pf 
tionajural prafllces. (St. 7 — 9.) The various fpecies of fraud are 
ae^tgiven i(^ (6^ 

VI. 
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VI. 

But the Blafphemcr, who his God defy’d, 

With him who flung the load of life afide ; 

And he whofe arm againft his neighbour rofc. 

The nearer frontiers fill } a triple fpace, 

Ruffians and Spendthrifts hold : the foremoft; place 
With the proud Atheift; doom’d to kindred woes, 



VII, 

The rear contains the foul blafpheming band. 

Who rais’d againft their God the impious hand, 
Arraign’d his goodnefs, and his wrath defy’d. 
Gomorrah there, and foul Caorsa’s race. 

In mingled bands the paths of horror trace. 

With thofe whofe callous hearts the truth deny’d. 

VIII. 



✓ 
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VIII. 

Fraud (kulks below with all her various brood, 
There darkling dwell the foes of public good. 

The pilPrer, and the cheat, his dark ally. 

With thofc, whofe felon hand their truft betray’d, 
Hypocrify in faintly garb array’d. 

Corruption foul, and frontlefs Perjury. 



IX. 

The central gulph, replete with fiercer pains. 
The faithlefs friend, and all his tribe contains. 
O’er them the Father of the Fiends prefides. 
Their common race with all its tics forgot. 

In mutual hate they mourn their hideous lot. 
Where the firft demon rules the frozen tides. 



X. 
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X. 

“ Diftind and clear, I cry’d, thy words fublime 
Sketch the fad regions of the horrid clime. 

But fay, why fentenc’d to a milder hell. 

Where round the fortrefs floats the troubled wave 
Envy and Strife their filler legions lave ; 
Deferve they not in fiercer pains to dwell ? 



XI. 

Say, why the votaries of lawlcfs love 
Ride the mad tumult of the winds above j 
While like the confli£l of the noify bar 
Still battling with their tongues, the Mifers * chide. 

t 

Why guiltlefs are they doom’d the fcourge to bide ? j 

Or, guilty, why fo light a fentence lhare ? ' I 



• The different degrees of punifhment allotted to the mlfcr and j 

iiTurer, feem founded on the principle that a man may be a mifer f 

without any flagrant injuftice or offence againft Ibciety being laid to j 

his charge : But an ufurer is a greater peft to fociety, as his bufinefs j 

confifti in taking advantage of the difireffes of others. —In the time j 
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XII. 

t t 

“ Who made thee judge ? incens’d, the fpiri^ 
cry’d. 

Was then my former love in vain apply’d. 

Which taught the juft degrees of heav’niy ire? 

The fenfual feel a lighter load of woe, 

y f . ' ■ » , • 

But Fraud and Malice feek the gulph below. 
Together doom’d to cverlafting fire. 

' XIII. 

. i ■ * 



cf Dante indeed, larger intereft for money wa» more necellaiy than 
now, as the lenders ran a greater rifque, but this only left room for 
greater extortion. • • > " 

It feems confonant to crar general notions of equity, that fraud in 
the other world fhould be punilhed more feverely than violence, tho’ 
in this ftate of things it would not always be convenient, for violence 
ftrikea more immediately at fociety than fraud j but in the eye of rea- 
fon, fraud, and the crimes which it gives bitth to, feemofa livuch 
more atrocious hue than the worfl effefts either of love, ambition, or 
avarice. The latter proceeds merely from the indulgence of their re- 
fpeftive paflions ; the former from a corruption of reafon Itfelf, hence 
called in the text ‘V ’ 

““——The Heav’n-born foul's peculiar blot.” 

The crimes of violence moftly proceed from temptation, the crimes 
of fraud from deliberation.— Hence fraud, perfidy, and ingratitude, 

thofe vices of a clear head and cool blood, feem juftly doomed t« 
a lower and more fevere lotj 
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XIII. 

The fons of lawlefs love and hafty rage 
Hence feel the pitying hand their pangs affuage. 
Weigh thou their merits, and thy doubts forego 
The deeply-damn’d within the fortrefs dwell. 
Without, far ftation’d to the bounds of Hell 
In lighter fquadrons range the fons of woe.” 



XIV. 



“ Can I repent my doubts ! illumin’d Bard, 

When thus thy heav’nly words my doubt rewards? 
Oh ! let me yet thy kind attention claim ; 

■ Caorsas wealthy crew you nam’d before ! 

Could Ufury fend them to the burning fhore 
With Sodom’s fons to feed the penal flame ? 

t * 

IV. 
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XV. 



“ Search thy philofophy, the Poet cry’d j 
Dame Nature there, the pure primaeval guide 
Whence patient Art her operations form. 
Still from fome vital principle derives 
The various line of propagated lives, 

And with prolific heat her nations warms.’* 



XVI. 

But from her hallow’d path the Mifer ftrays. 
Who lets pale av’rice warp his fordid ways. 
Invet’rate foe to nature’s fimple lore 
Beneath his influence grows the barren gold. 
He fpeaks, and lo ! the parent fums unfold 
In monftrous births, a milbegotten ftorc. 



XVII. 
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XVII. 

But now the fign oppos’d to Aries, (hrouds 

/ 

Her flaming head among the weftern clouds. 

And in the rifing fcale afcends the day. 

While with inverted pole, the northern car 
Is feen fufpended o’er the boreal ftar ; 

Halle! halle! the moments chide our long delay.” 



END OF THE ELEVENTH CANTO. 
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argument. 

^he Poets f with difficulty ^ make their way through 
a craggy and dangerous pafs, between the Regions 
of Heresy and Oppression. — In the latter Di- 
vffioMy they find under a Guard of Centaurs, the 
Souls of Tyrants, Opprejfors, Conquerors, and all 
who were guilty of deliberate and open Violence 
againji Society or Individuals. After taking a 
View of their Punijhment, by the ajfifiance of a 
Centaur, they reach the Forest g^SuiciDB* 
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CANTO THE TWELFTH. 



I. 



HE fhelving path our cautious ftcps purfue ; 
When lo T another gulph appears in view ; 

Th’ aftonifti’d eye ftarts back, our feet recoil. 
Not with fuch fearful view the Trentian fteep 
Looks dizzy down upon the circling deep 
Where flow invafion mines the mould’ring foil. 

’ 
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And tow’rd the Poet bent his furious way. 

All horrible with felf-inflicted wounds. 

( 

“ Avaunt, the Poet cry’d, thofe folemn bounds 
No Greek invades with purpofe to betray! 



IV. 

No ftern affaffin, by a filler led. 
Comes to demand thy mifereated head. 



who refeued his country from the ignominious tribute of feven nobis 
youths who were exafled by the Cretan Monarch yearly, for the murder , 
of his fon by the Athenians, and given to be flaughter’d by the Minotaur. 
Ariadne, the Cretan princefs, conceiving a pairionforThefeus, isfaid to 
have given him a clue, which condu£ted him through the mazes of the 
labyrinth, where the Minotaur was lodged. By this, after having killed 
the monfter, he was conducted fafe back. This fabulous being ha^ 
not the moft happy effe£l in making his appearance among real hifto. 
rical perfonages, though he appears in other refpefls a proper enough 
attendant on the race of violence and wounds, 

' f 

VoL. I, A a A blame- 
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A blamelefs mortal fent to yonder deep 
A paflage craves.” — As with indignant bound 
The bellowing bull refents the mortal wound. 
So danc’d the griefly fliape around the fteep. 



V. 



“ Retire! and give his rage an ample path ; 

*Tis ralhnefs thus to brave eternal wrath !” 
Exclaim’d the Bard, and by another way 
O’er-hanging rocks fublime, and ridges drear, 
Whofe tott’ring bafes fill’d my foul widi fear. 
The Mantuan led me, ftruck with pale difmay. 



vr, 



“ See ! yon’ tall Theatre in ruin roll’d. 

My fteps, he cry’d, the barrier pafs’dofold, 



While 
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While yet in tow’ring ftate the circle ftood : 
But, ere from earth the mighty fpoiler came, 
Deftrufkion levell’d round the ftatcly frame. 
And op’d a paflage o’er the Stygian flood. 






VII. 



All nature feem’d to own the mighty Man; 

A trembling fympathy thro’ Hades ran ; 

And Chaos thought her reign returning new : 
Loud earthquakes min’d the wide infernal field, 
Far, far below her deep foundations reel’d 
And wide, around a length of ruin drew. 



VIII. 

Here take thy ftand; and view the difmal dell j 
What floods of gore in boiling torrents fwell, 

A a 2 Whofe - 
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Whofc flagrant wave the fons of violence hides. 
Thine is the fpell ! infatitiate luft of pow’r ! 

That charms the terrors of the tort’ring hour, 

And down the fteep your flaves triumphant guides. 



IX, 

The bloody billows fwept a fpacious round, 

While, muft’ring fierce upon the rifing ground 
Succindt in arms, a band of bowmen ftood. 

Three quiver’d chiefs forfook the ghoftly band 
And fternly trac’d us on the fanguine ftrand. 

While thus the firft exclaim’d in ireful mood. 

< 

X, 

Avaunt, or quick the fatal arrow flies; 

How dare you thus indulge your curious eyes ?— * 

Or 
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— Or tell what plagues await your fentenc’d fouls ?” 
‘‘ Ceafe ! moody fon of wrath, the Bard reply’d. 
Dearly you earn’d your over-weening pride ! 

Know, fate alone our downward colirfe controls^ 



XI. 



Go! bid your Chief attend, he turn’d, and faid^ 
This for Alcides’ fpoufe the ranfompaid 
In blood. The fecond fhap’d the Pelian Lance, f 
Stern PnoLus joins to lead the endlefs chace. 

Still fhow’r their fhafts on yon’ devoted race. 

When from their fenterte’d lots, the flaves advance.” 

XII. 

f It will be necelfary to inform the reader who is notverfed in fa- 
bulous Hiftory, that this was the fpirit of NeflTus, the Centaur, tJe- 
feribed by the Poets as half man, half horfe. — NelTus was emp'oyed 
by Hercules to carry his wife over the river Evenus, and on offering 

lief 
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XII. 

He fpoke, with cautious fteps I nearer drew, 
Chiron beheld, and bent her fatal eugh j 
Exclaiming, “ Hence, ye troublers of the dead ! 
What boldncfs leads your earthly feet profane 
To fhake' with mortal weight the trembling plain ; 
Hence 1 ere this fliaft transfix your fentenc’d head.” 



her violence on the further fhore, was fhot with a poifoned arrow by 
Hercules.— —The Centaur, in his laft moments, prefented his upper 
garments to the lady, tinflured with his envenomed blood j and re- 
c]uefted her to preferve it as a fure philtre to fecure or regain her huf- 
band’s afFeflions. She, in a fit of ^aloufy, fent it to her hulband, 
who putting it on, as he was facrificing, was feized with intolerable 
pain, ^d expired in a fit of raging madnefs; in which he killed the 
iBeflenger, who had brought the fatal prefent.— — See the Fran- 

chinlae of Sophocles, and Ovid Met. B. 9 He that fltaped the PeUan 

fpear w.as Chiron, the famous tutor of Achilles. 



XIII. 
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xin. 



The Bard rcply’d, “ from no finifter view 
His earthly feet the darkfome way purfue. 

’Twas fate compell'd him, no profane delight ; ' 
An angel-voice the dire injunftion gave. 

To wander here., unconfcious of a grave 
Under my guidance thro’ the realms of night. 



XIV. 

But, by that pow’r that ’tends me down the fteep, 
Send, I adjure thee ! fend thro’ yonder deep 
Some faithful hand to guide his lonely way. 

And waft the mortal o’er the crimfon flood. 

— Sufpenfe awhile the troubled vifion flood, 

Then gave the fign ; his ready mates obey. 
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XV. 

Nessus conduds us to the crimfon flood. 

Where feeth’d by ceafelefs fires, the Men of Blood 
Stand in long files. — Anon a furious wave 
Sublim’d to tenfold rage by fires unfeen. 

Comes, with a thund’ring tide their ranks between. 
And loud laments along the borders rave. 

XVI. 

Where yon pale heads above the flood afccnd. 

The Tyrant learns to weep,” exclaim’d the Fiend, 
And feels the everlalling weight of blood. 

There f Dionysius, link’d with | Pher^’s Lord, 
Confpicuous frown among the Band abhorr’d. 

And o’er their malfacres for ever brood.” 

XVII. 

f Tyrant of Syracufe* who being expelled by the citizens, became 
a fchoolmafter in Coiinih. 

t Alexander of Phera;, one of the moft inhuman tyrants of his 
time i yet he, though familiarized to blood, is faid to have died tears 
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XVII. 



There ftern Obizo, f by his fon betray’d. 

With Azzelino | fate, a darker Ihade ; 

Still 



at the reprefentation of a play of Euripides. He had made a lift of 
perfons whom he meant to put to death 5 and among the reft his wife’s 
two brothers. This was found by his wife, and Ihewn to them. 
They threatened her with inftant death if (he did not confent with 
them, and afTift in difpatching the tyrant. She was obliged to confent, 
and next night removed his fword from his bed head, on which the 
alTaftins entered the room, and difpatched him. 

Plutarch. 

f Marquis ofTerrara, of the noble family of the Efte, who, bjr 
every fpecies of tyranny and eppreftion, had accumulated a vaft for- 
tune, and was at laft fmothered with a pillow by his own fon, for his 
riches. 

J Lord of the Trivigiana. — He, under pretence of aiding the party 
of Frederic the fecond, deftroyed'all the country from Bologna to 
Padua, with fire and fword, and reduced it under his dominion. — 
Having fupprefTed a rebellion of Padua, he took twelve thoufandpri- 

foners. 
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Still as we pafs’d, the Centaur led the way. 
The Mantuan feem’d his office to refign. 
Anxious I turn’d me to the Bard divine. 
Proceed, he cry’d, thy recent guide obey. 



XVIII. 

Another Legion there our eyes behold, 

Full on their backs, the bloody billows roll’d. 

Toners, and fluit them up in a vaft theatre of wood, under the guard 
^of his viftoriouB army. This he ordered to be fet on fire, but befor* 
the fire was kindled, he afked his Chancellor, (whom he fufpeiled of 
Tome fhare in the rebellion) “ if he knewthofe criminals — Hean- 

Twered in the affirmative, and fhewed a voluminous regifter, where 
all their names and mifdemeanours were written at large. — Then, 
fays Azzolino, as I have received many favors from his Infernal Ma- 
jefty, I intend to make him a prcfcnt of all thefe fouls, and left tney 
fiiould appear in a tumultuary body before the monarch, you, with 
your regifter, fhall attend, tofurnifhhim with an accurate lift of their 
names. He accordingly ordered his guards to throw him over the 
' rampires, and commanded the pile to be fet on fire.— —He was 
at laft defeated by Pallavicini on thebanks of the Addua, in the year 
iz6o, and chofe to die of his wounds, rather than fuffer any affift* 
ance. — Villani Hift. Florentin. 

' There, 
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There, (kulkinglow, wasfeena fliade forlorn, f 
Who dy’d with Brltifh blood the hallow’d floor ; 
Old Father Thames along his willowy fliore 
Still feems the young Plantage^jet to mourn. 



XIX. 



Then to the middle bath’d in torrent fire. 

Banking the flood, appear’d, a ghaftly choir, 

I 

And length ’ning down the vale, fucceflive bands 
In juft gradation rofe, afeending ftill, 

’Till, quiv’ring o’er their feet, the fcanty rill 
With fliallow crimfoii flufb’d the pebbly ftrand. 

XX. 

I 

o 

t 

I f Guy of Montfort, fon to the famous Simon de Montfort, Earl 

of Leicefter, who heading the Barons agatnft Henry the thiixi of 
England, was defeated by Prince Edward, and loll his life in thff' 
battle of Evelham.— .His fen, to revenge his death, aflallinated young 
, Henry, nephew to the King, and fon to Richard, King of the Romans, 

I in the great church of Viterbo..— Villarie Landino, Villutello. 

I 
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XX. 

JLo ! round yon’ point the boiling depths encreafey 
Th’ attendant cry’d, “ ’till yonder floods embrace 
With overwhelming furge the tyrant crew. 
Emerging thence their Legions feek the light } 
Then, gradual fink, amid the gloom of night, 
*Till yon’ red deluge folds them from the view^ 



XXL 

I PvRRHUs, and Tarquin \ there for ever ^ail. 
Where yonder waves the giant-bulk aflail 



•{■ King of Epiru*.— — See his Life in Plutarch. 



J The fon of Tarquin the proud, the tail King of Rome. It was 
he who dilhonoured Lucretia; which roufed the people of Rome to 
Tengeance, and caufed theexpulfion of his father. In the laft at- 
tempt made by Tarquin to recover his diadem, Sextus the tyrant, and 
Bratus, the firft Con fill, fell by mutual wounds.— Livy. L. i. 
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Of § Attila, the fcourge of human kind I 
The Reiners II too, an execrable pair! 

Their moonlight murthers weep, and nightly war. 
In name, and fame, and endlefs doom combin’d. 



§ King of the Huns, called by contemporary hlftorlans “ the fcourge 
of God,” for his terrible devallatiuns in the weft.— —For a very 
animated and curious account of this extraordinary people, fee Gib- 
bon's Decline of the Roman Empire. Vol. 5, oftavo edit. 

II Two noblemen of the fame name, but different families, took 
the opportunity of the difputes in Florence, to indulge their innate 
cruelty. 

The phalanx of tyrants and homicides immerfid at different depths 
in a deluge of blood, and obliged to keep their ranks, or expofe them- 
felves to the arrows of the Centaurs, gives a lively idea of the bloody 
dgsgeroertt between the Romans and Parthians, on the plains of 
Carrhae, where the Roman Legi ons were nearly in the fame fituation 
with the criminals deferibed here. 

To thofe readers who are fond of allegorizing the puniffiments of 
Dante, the deluge of boiling blood in which the fouls of tyrants and 
affafflns are immerfed, gives a very lively idea of the horrors of an un- 
quiet confcience ; a ftate of mind deferibed in a few words by Mr. 
Burke, but with more fublimity than by any Poet I have ever met 
with : “ a ftate, he fays, where one terrific image grows to fuch a fize, 

“ that it breaks down all the partitions of the mind.” Treatife on 

the Sublime and Beautiful. I quote from memory, not having the book 
near me. 

End of VOL. I. and CANTO XII. 
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